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IMCO Flours are the result of painstak- 
ing sampling, ceaseless testing and un- 
tiring production vigilance. This means 
dependable, quality for you... . the 
uniformity that means smooth bakery 


operation. 


Potential sources of the best flour- 
producing wheat are located in advance 


through hand thrashed samples forwarded 
to us by our experts in the field. In 
our modern laboratores, experts check 


the quality of the grain mill the 
sample into flour, and bake it into 


bread. 


If our critical laboratory technicians 
find the glutenous quality of the sample 
wheat satisfactory if the elas- 
ticity, tolerance and volume of the 
dough meet with IMCO standards .. . if 
the finished test loaves score high in 
flavor, color, crust, and texture, then, 
and only then, is that wheat accepted 
for International use to be milled into 
flour you'll find dependably uniform! 
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We dig deep for this 
flour*.. 


Ts big problem in making cake flour cee or Waee Dame 


*, showing percentage of protein 


is to produce a flour that will stand thorough + > ney Seren. 
mixing without developing undesirably tough gluten. 


Thorough mixing gives cakes better volume, finer grain, smoother 
texture, superior flavor—and tends to make the cakes stay moist and fresh 
longer. But with most flours, mixing time has to be held down to avoid 
toughening the gluten. 
Through countless cake-baking tests, Pillsbury found that the finest cake 
flour came from the innermost, whitest, low-protein portions of certain 
select soft wheats. So Pillsbury pays premium prices to get 
those wheats . . . and uses only half as much of the kernel 
as is used in milling regular bakery flour. This calls for 
many extra milling operations, but gives you a 
truly superlative cake flour. 
For cakes with extra sales appeal, use Pillsbury’ s Cake 


Flour and thorough mixing in both rich, home-type formulas 
and ‘“‘leaner’’ wartime formulas. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Economy of Quality 


The customers you win, the 
time you save, the troubles you 
avoid—all these make quality 
ingredients a great economy. 


I-H is a flour of economy, 
because it is that flour of re- 
sourceful quality. It is rich, un- 
changing, dependable. 

Use Your Good Time on Good Products 


The ISMERT-HINCKE J]: 
MILLING COMPANY J]: 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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FOR VICTORY! 


Hunger—the “silent enemy” —is 
daily defeated through the 
ceaseless efforts of the American 
farmer and miller. Heavy-duty 
Multiwalls carry precious flour, 
sugar and other foodstuffs to 
_mess kitchens serving our fight- 

ing men all over the world... to 
emergency canteens feeding 
-war-weakened civilians in liber- 
ated: countries...and to the bak- 

- eries in your town. 








Multiwall Paper Bags are re- 
quired for industrial ship- 
ments of food products, 
chemicals, fertilizers, and con- 


structi i ein 
ion materials — for do- MULTIPLY PROTECTION~e© MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


mestic use and overseas to ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
populations of allied nations BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


our armed forces and civilian 


and occupied countries ere 
pig sect CO., LTD. Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 
ontrea’ ebec . . 
oe No. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. New Orleans, La. 
hiesmahns hens vewhen anni Franklin, Va. "Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
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GOODLANDER’S BEST — : tems 


name in flour now supported by a strong structure of business 
policy. 


It is not enough that.-Goodlander has access to the best wheat. It 
is important that the policy of this company is to use that best 
wheat regardless of circumstances. 


It is not enough that Goodlander has modern laboratory control. 
It is important that Goodlander laboratory technicians guide the 
fine quality of its flour to the high point you demand. 







To all buyers of flour—whether bread bakers, cracker bakers or 
for family use, this policy is your protection. 


This it Goodlanders Policy 
GOODLANDER MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


MILLS AT FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 
General Offices: New York Life Bldg., Kansas City, 6, Missouri 
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"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY 


The name KELLY’S FAMOUS 
and the flour it represents are 


F lour Milling Capacity 
5000 Sacks indeed famous in the broad bread 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels 











industries. 


The fame is for the quality they 
stand for, and the unfailing per- 


formance that quality guarantees. 
MILL IN 


\i OMPAN) 








‘The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


N 1981 the German War Depart- 
ment undertook a very thorough in- 
vestigation into the cause of the 
German collapse in 1918. The highest 
civil service officer of the War Depart- 
ment, Privy Councillor Ernst Pieszcezek, 
published his findings in Science and 
Armor, the monthly publication of the 
German War Department. This article 
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FARM FEED FROM WOOD 


By E. M. Schaefer 


may have some bearing on the outcome 
of this war and it may throw some light 
on fundamental agriculture questions. 
Below are the conclusions of this high 
authoritative statement. It is entirely 
due to the efforts of the United States 
Department of Justice that a copy of 
this article was traced in this country, 
translated, and then distributed. From 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 


KANSAS 


the translation I quote: 

“The lack of protein cattle feed was 
the principal problem of ‘the whole war 
food program. By far too much cattle 
was bred considering the amount of 
feed produced in Germany. This 
brought about a vicious circle. If the 
breeding of cattle was reduced because 
of the lack of feed, the meat, fat and 


iggy 


TED FLOUR MILLS (J 


Ss’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
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milk supply suffered. If, on the othe? 
hand, the number of cattle was main. 
tained, then the breeder was apt to feed 
the cattle bread grains in order not to 
let his cattle starve, instead of leaving 
the grain for direct human consumption, 

“It was primarily the lack of feed 
which rendered the German food bal- 
ance negative and which deteriorated 
further after the considerable peace- 
time stocks had been used up and after 
the blockade had become more effec‘ive, 
The German economy was unable to 
improve this negative balance and that 
means that as far as the food economy 
was concerned, the war was already 
lost at the beginning of the third war 
year. What followed after that was 
merely a futile attempt to stretch the 
German food cover which had become 
too small. 

“The balance was so negative that its 
fateful deterioration could not have been 
stopped in spite of any, no matter how 
careful, preparation. However, certain 
preparations should have been made, 
Stocks should have been assembled and 
statutes should have been enacted for 
the safeguarding and preserving of food- 
stuffs. The food scarcity would not 
have been felt that early, but it would 
have come, anyway. 

“Today, the German economy is able 
to point out new ways which might make 
it possible to avoid at least partly, if 
not entirely, the scarcity of animal 
feed. Already, during the war, a process 
has been worked out for the production 
of albuminous feed through carbohy- 
drates by a so-called mineral yeast proc- 
ess. Unfortunately, however, sufficient 
amounts of carbohydrates were not avail- 
able. In the future, such carbohydrates 
can be obtained by making sugar from 
wood. The transformation of wood cel- 
lulose into sugar by means of acids has 
been known for a long time. However, 
only in 1926 did Dr. Scholler in Tornesch 
succeed in working out a process to 
obtain such wood sugar which so far 
had easily disintegrated. 

“If that process had been known dur- 
ing the war, animal feed would not 
have been as scarce and the German 
food balance would not have been as 
negative so as to lead to the loss of the 
food economy aspects of the war.” 

There you have the importance which 
the German government ascribed to this 
process. I recall a meeting early in 
1934 in the building of the Govern- 
ment Controlled Alcohol Monopoly where 


(Continued on page 18.) 





Stories from European | 
countries have been pub- 
lished in the United States 
occasionally dealing with 
the subject of making feed 
from wood. To many or 
most readers it probably 
has not been taken serious- 
ly as a project for the 
United States. It will sur- 
prise feed men generally to 
know that work has been 
done along this line in this 
country. The accompany- 
ing article was the basis for 
a presentation of the sub- 
ject before the Tenth An- 
nual Chemurgic Confer- 
ence in St. Louis recently. | 
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Wheatlands in the fertile mountain valleys and high 
plains throughout the great West from Idak o to Missouri 


Absorbs more liquid — 
Stays fresh longer 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from soft 
white virgin wheat grown in the High Alti- 
tude Wheat Empire. You'll find it absorbs 
more liquid and retains this moisture for a 
longer time in the finished product, adding to 
the full-flavor and the longer lasting fresh- 
ness of all your cakes. 


PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Easier handling and uniform performance of other 
Pikes Peak flours speed make-up in your shop, save 
time and ingredients—and in that way—help you to 
meet many wartime restrictions and shortages. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


for all your baking requirements 


For Bakers... 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


THE COLORADO 
MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
SERVING THE BAKERS OF AMERICA FOR OVER 58 YEARS 


COMPLETE LINE of highest quality flours milled from 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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ubsidy Continuation Up to Vinson 





STABILIZATION HEAD WARNS 


BREAD PRICE MUST BE HELD 


Millers Unable to Suggest New Subsidy System or Effec- 
tive Modification of Present Program—No Im- 
mediate Decision Expected—Bakers Watch 
Developments Anxiously 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Fred M. Vinson, director of economic 
stabilization, has been asked to supply the answer to the wheat 
subsidy dilemma following a series of futile conferences on sub- 
sidy problems last week between the Millers National Federation 
ceiling and subsidy committee and officials of the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. and Office of Price Administration. 

Judge Vinson will decide whether or not the subsidy program 
will be continued. At a conference last week he told the industry 
representatives that whatever the decision might be with regard 
to the subsidy, bread prices would have to be maintained at pres- 


ent levels. 


No decision is expected from Judge Vinson for some time as 
the various government agencies concerned must consider the prob- 


lem from all angles. 


Should the subsidy be removed, it probably would be neces- 
sary to advance flour price ceilings to parity unless wheat prices 


are allowed to drift downward under 
the weight of a heavy crop. With a 
fresh congressional drive for a guaran- 
teed farm price parity in the making, 
the latter eventuality seems remote. But 
if flour price ceilings are raised it will 
shift the squeeze from millers to bakers 
who will then need relief. 

The subsidy meetings last week were 
attended by representatives of all seg- 
ments of the milling industry, including 
soft wheat millers. DSC suggested three 
alternatives to the industry committee. 
The government agency said that it was 
willing to consider an entirely new sub- 
sidy proposal from the industry pro- 
vided it conformed to the legislative 
limits imposed, Even the most sanguine 
observers doubted at the outset that the 
industry or the government could pre- 
sent a satisfactory new arrangement. 

Revision of the present program was 
suggested as a second alternative but 
the industry committee discovered that 
each proposed modification in itself set 
up a new series of problems which in 
turn ruled the changes out. Members 
of the conference report that the out- 
ward signs of harmony in the millers’ 
group only barely concealed outcroppings 
of self interest which snagged each 
proposal. This informant remarked that 
not all the millers are dissatisfied with 
the present arrangements, although they 
publicly admitted that the position of 
the soft wheat miller was untenable. 

This observer who had access to of- 
ficial conferences and the private indus- 
try conversations believes that, as prac- 
tical men, the industry committee could 
not escape the obvious conclusion that 
the subsidy should be dropped but con- 
flict.of interests within the industry pre- 
vented unanimity on this point. 

As a result of their inability to reach 
an agreement the industry committee 





took the case to Judge Vinson who 
at the conclusion of that meeting asked 
that the industry position be put in 
writing and submitted to him for con- 
sideration. During the Vinson confer- 
ence the judge told the industry that, 
no matter what he might decide, bread 
prices would have to be maintained. The 
judge gave no indication of how he 
might rule but did say that it was pos- 
sible that he might order the subsidy 
continued. 

This series of .conferences here 
the first time that a full representa- 
tion from all parts of the milling in- 
dustry has been present at the same 
time. Previously aggrieved groups have 
descended on Washington to press com- 
plaints. A close observer of condi- 
tions remarked that for the first time 
the entire milling industry has obtained 
a clear picture of the problems which 
have confronted Herman Fakler, Wash- 
ington representative of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, as the milling indus- 
try spokesman here. 

This meeting was a culmination of a 
long period of dissatisfaction with the 
subsidy operation. - However, in the past 
the representatives of complaining seg- 
ments of the industry arrived at Wash- 
ington headquarters to press for relief 
from inequities, imposing on Mr. Fak- 
ler the duty of adjusting the immediate 
problem to the overall requirements of 
the industry. 

Each makeshift in turn touched off 
other problems which could not be fore- 
seen and brought other groups here 
in turn. As this meeting assembled 
it was freely predicted that no solu- 
tion. would be reached. 

No matter how the subsidy calcula- 
tions were altered, they -still produced 
serious errors and dislocations and -re- 


was 





sulted in the inescapable conclusion that 
the subsidy was basically wrong and 
should be dropped forthwith. It is be- 
lieved that OPA officials who under- 
stand the industry would approve such 
a decision. An increase of flour prices 
to full parity would be the natural con- 
comitant of the elimination of the sub- 
sidy which would probabiy provoke ob- 
jections from OPA economists and at- 
torneys who measure all decisions from 
the effects on the Stabilization Order. 
Judge Vinson epitomized that position 
when he told the industry committee 
that bread prices would have to be 
maintained if the subsidy was _ elimi- 
nated. The cold, hard facts are that 
inasmuch as this is a political year there 
is small possibility that purely milling 
industry conditions will govern the gov- 
ernment decision. To increase the price 
of bread between now and election would 
put ammunition in the hands of the 
opponents of the present administration, 
it is said. 

The baking industry has been stand- 
ing on the sidelines, fearful that the 
conference might result in a decision to 
impose the subsidy at the bakery level, 
a conclusion which would be extremely 
distasteful to this group and very dif- 
ficult to achieve. There are no indica- 
tions that a bakers’ subsidy is contem- 
plated, but this cannot be dismissed as 
an impossibility as the economic advisors 
in the administration are capable of any- 
thing that appears attractive on the sur- 
face. 

Judging from the time involved: in 
reaching other decisions at the Vinson 
office there is little possibility that the 


wheat subsidy matter will be resolved 
promptly, Herman Fakler 
up a formal presentation of the indus- 
try position for 
Vinson. 

It is entirely possible that events be- 
yond control of either the industry or 
the government may prevail before a 
decision is reached. One of the intan- 
gibles which could not be reflected in 
the subsidy operations as concerning the 
soft wheat millers, according to indus- 
try specidlists here, was that of the 
changed character of their business in a 
war economy as evidenced by the shift 
of flour consumption from home to bak- 
er. The loss in family flour: consump- 
tion is reflected in considerably. in- 
creased bakery business. 

However, if an ending of hostilities 
in. Europe brings about sharp cut-backs 
in munitions employment, many women 
war workers may return to their homes 
with lowered family incomes which or- 
dinarily would point to increased use 
of less expensive foods. Observers here 
who point to this contingency say that 
individual soft wheat mills appear to have 
tried to replace these family flour losses 
through bidding for their competitors’ 
business, thereby stimulating an unfavor- 
able downward price spiral which made 
it impossible for them to hold their 
products at OPA ceilings. That condi- 
tion is reflected in DSC consideration of 
the problem. If changed economic con- 
ditions are brought about by a partial 
conclusion of the war a more favor- 
able economic wind may in part restore 
better conditions to the soft wheat mill- 
ing industry, it is predicted. 


has drawn 


delivery to Judge 





Hope for September Adjustments 
on Pressing Problems of Subsidy 


Thought in the milling industry runs 
to the belief that nothing drastic will be 
done about the subsidy system for the 
next three months at least and that the 
program will run along about as is until 
after the presidential election. 

At the same time there is hope that 
some adjustments will be made to re- 
lieve the most pressing problems. The 
September subsidy rates will be an- 
nounced late this week. There appears 
to be a possibility that the hard wheat 
rates may be reduced a cent or two. 
If at the same time the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. were to revise the formula 
for soft wheat flour so as to provide 
millers of that type of wheat with a 
small subsidy, it would reduce the pres- 
ent disparity between the two types to 
more reasonable proportions. It is 
thought that if the present 18c difference 
between the two could be cut about in 
half it would help the present difficulties 
considerably. 

Soft wheat millers have complained 
about the markets chosen as wheat price 
bases for calculation of the subsidy and 
also have suggested a change in the 
flour price average used. If. these sug- 
gestions. are followed it is possible that 
a small subsidy -for soft wheat millers 
might result from the calculations. 





Hard wheat prices have declined 
slightly in the past month but high pro- 
tein springs have become stronger. At 
Kansas City, ordinary No. 1 hard winter 
is unchanged to %c lower, while 12%% 
protein is off about 14c compared with 
the end of July. At Minneapolis there 
has been a decline of 114¢ in lower pro- 
tein types and Ic in bakery types of 
14% protein. On the other hand, 15% 
and 16% protein springs are 114¢ to 2c 
higher than at the end of July. 

Soft wheats have shown a somewhat 
stronger tendency at some markets. To- 
ledo prices are about 2c over a month 
ago and Chicago ‘2c to 1%c higher. Not 
much change is shown at St. Louis, 

On the Pacific Coast wheat prices are 
1¥%ec to 3c lower on soft winters and 2c 
to 8c lower on hard wheats. 


THE DURUM PROBLEM 


Durum millers who also grind other 
types of wheat are hoping that the DSC 
will agree to a separate calculation of 
payments to be made on durum wheat 
ground, replacing the present method 
of averaging the subsidy rate on all 
types. of wheat for each mill. The tim- 
ing of durum. products sales and _pro- 
duction: is so-different from that of other: 
wheat products that it has thrown the 


(Continued on page 35.) 
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F lour Millers Give Thought | 
“to Hazards that Accompany 


Possible Ending of Subsidy 


In view of the current tempest over 
the flour subsidy and the possibility, re- 
mote or not, of the termination of gov- 
ernment payments, millers are giving 
more thought to the hazards that will 
be present in dropping the present pro- 
gram. 

Foremost of these is the job of keeping 
unfilled order balances at levels that will 
not penalize millers if the program 
should be quickly terminated. A _ mill- 
er with more flour on books than he 
had last Nov. 30 is running a risk that 
can be eliminated only by working the 
balance down to its approximate position 
when the subsidy started, which will 
mean putting a curb on new flour sales. 

As a whole, millers have kept fairly 
close to their original level of unfilled 
orders. Spring wheat millers probably 
average about 10 days’ less flour on 
their books now than at the start of 
the subsidy. Hard winter wheat millers 
in the Southwest probably have about 
10 days’ more unfilled orders than at 
the beginning of the program. While 
soft wheat millers no doubt have larger 
unfilled bookings, at present they do 
not have any subsidy rate so they are 
not limited so far as their new sales are 
concerned at the moment. 

There is a considerable variation in the 
position of flour millers’ unfilled order 
balances last November. While the 
weighted average of the unfilled orders 
of the milling industry at that time 
was 52 days’ operations, about half of 
the 256 milling companies registered, 
representing 20% of total capacity, had 
unfilled bookings of 30 days or less. 
About 30% of capacity had bookings in 
excess of 60 days. 

This variation in unfilled orders has 
been one of the sources of criticism of 
the program by millers who have con- 
tended that there is an unfair sales ad- 
vantage given those mills which happened 
to have large unfilled order balances 
when the program started. If the doubt 
about the continuation of the subsidy 
prevails for any great length of time, 
these sales discrepancies will be ac- 
centuated. 

Here is a summary of millers’ unfilled 
order positions on Nov. 30, 1943: 


% of 

No. Days’ No. Registered 

Bookings Firms wes! ad 
90 or more ......... 17 8.5 
WO ekg 8 Pee bn a9 & 6 i 0 
ME Wessuw sss dV eae 15 6.0 
Dee Neti verse bose 9 3.6 
EES Aer ae 22 19.7 
en ETE TTT 29 15.7 
2 pe erties oe 28 13.9 
ch 5 TOT OC 130 20.6 


According to terms of Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. Regulation No, 4, payment 
will be made on wheat ground into flour 
within 120 days after termination of the 
regulation but not to exceed whichever 
is lower of (1) the equivalent of unfilled 
orders at the close of business Nov. 30, 
1948, or (2) the equivalent of unfilled 
forward sales at the close of business on 
the day preceding the day notice is 
given of termination. A deduction will 


be made for any contracts which include 
a provision for determination of the price 
at the time of delivery. 





The regulation may be terminated at 
any time after 10 days’ notice, but there 
will be no subsidy for the period between 
notice of termination and date of ter- 
mination. 

After the effective date of termina- 
tion there will be 120 days in which to 
grind out flour upon which a subsidy 
is to be paid. The unfilled order balance 
is counted from the close of business 
preceding the date of notice of termina- 
tion, whereas the 120-day period for 
grinding begins with the actual date of 
termination, at least 130 days after the 
notice is given. 

The extra 10 days may be helpful to a 
miller with an excess of unfilled orders 
over his Nov. 30 level but will not enable 
a miller who is below his Nov. 30 level 
to build up his unfilled total. 

Millers who are grinding more than 
one kind of wheat will have the addi- 
tional problem of trying to get their 
unfilled sales on their different prod- 
ucts back to a level that will enable 
them to come out even on their weighted 
average subsidy rate for all varieties of 
wheat. 

Following is the text of the sections 
of the DSC Regulation No. 4 that apply 
to subsidy termination: 


Section 6. Base of Payment 


(c) Payments will not be made on ac- 
count of a greater number of bushels of 
wheat than the number required, at the 
rate of 2.35 bus for ecwt of flour, to pro- 
duce the amount of flour ground by the 
applicant during the period covered by 
the application. 

(d) No payment will be made on the 
wheat ground into flour on and after 
Dec. 1, 1943, and prior to the date of ter- 
mination of this regulation, to produce 
the amount of the net forward sales of 
flour, made by the applicant and unfilled 
at the close of business on Nov. 30, 1943, 
and registered with Défense Supplies Cor- 
poration in accordance with Section 7 
below. 

(e) Payment will be made on the wheat 
ground into flour within one hundred twen- 
ty (120) days after termination of this 
regulation, not to exceed whichever is 
lower of (1) the amount of wheat which 


has been deducted in accordance with para- 
graph (d) of this Section, and (2) the 
number of bushels required, to produce 
the amount of net forward sales of flour 
made by the applicant and unfilled at the 
close of business on the day preceding 
the day notice is given of termination, 
provided that in computing the amount 
of such net forward sales of flour, a de- 
duction will be made of the amount of 
contracts which include a_ provision for 
determination ef the price at the time of 
delivery. 


Section 12. Termination 


terminated at 
notice. Such 


This regulation may be 
any time after ten (10) days’ 
termination shal] not preclude the filing 
of applications (1) on account of wheat 
ground on or before the date of termina- 
tion for which the applicant would other- 
wise have been eligible, and (2) on ac- 
count of wheat ground within one hundred 
twenty (120) days after the date of ter- 
mination, as provided in Section 6 (e). 
Such applications must be filed within 
thirty (30) days after the end of the month 
in which such wheat is ground. 
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Car Shortage About 
Over in Southwest 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The car shortage 
in the southwestern wheat area seems 
to be about over for this season, R. E. 
Clark, chief of the closed car section 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, has announced. About 2,000,000 
bus of wheat remain on the ground along 
the Santa Fe and Rock Island lines, but 
this would have been moved, except that 
the elevators handled new grain instead 
of that on the ground, he stated. 

The Santa Fe reports orders for 142 
cars and the Rock Island 203 cars which 
they are unable to fill. Grain loadings 
have dropped to the lowest volume in 
nearly two months and are now re- 
garded as about normal for the season. 

In the northwestern spring wheat area, 
the loadings are about 2,000 cars a day, 
with 22,000 unfilled car orders reported 
and 180 elevators full, according to Mr, 
Clark. 








Gederation Comment ou Subsidy 


Cuicaco, In1.—In a bulletin discussing 
the results of the recent meetings in 
Washington on the subsidy, a bulletin 
of the Millers National Federation com- 
ments as follows: 

¥ ¥ 

“With respect to the question of 
whether or not the subsidy program 
should be continued it was felt by the 
committee that since in the first instance 
the determination as to whether or not 
there was to be a subsidy was made by 
the government and not by the industry, 
a determination of whether or not the 
program is to be continued should also 
be made by the government, and it was 
our function only to consider the pro- 
gram as it is and make such recommen- 
dations as we could with respect to it. 

“Since we could not devise a new pro- 
gram, and any patchwork to the-present 
program would lead to further difficul- 
ties and complications, the government 
agencies came to the conclusion that 
the next step was a determination of 
whether or pot the subsidy program 


should be continued. The decision on 
this point must be made in the Office 
of Economic Stabilization. 

“It is impossible to predict what the 
outcome will be and in our judgment 
it is very unwise for anyone to assume 
that any particular course of action may 
be taken. Furthermore it is impossible 
to predict when action, if any, will be 
taken. 

“If a consideration of the problem 
leads the government agencies to the 
conclusion that the flour subsidy pro- 
gram does not accomplish the purpose 
for which it was established, namely to 
prevent an increase in the price of bread, 
and that the program should be aban- 
doned the- government as well as the in- 
dustry-‘is--confronted: with several ad- 
ditional problems. On the one hand 
the government would have to decide 
what to do in erder to prevent an 
increase in the price of bread. Also if 
the subsidy is removed it would be 
necessary for OPA to increase the ceil- 
ings on flour, In addition it will be 





necessary to make some provision for a 
continuation of the granular flour pro- 
gram on a subsidy basis; and also it 
would be. necessary to eonsider the pos- 
sibility of a separate export flour sub- 
sidy program. The federation committee 
has already brought ‘these problems to 
the attention of the OPA, DSC and 
Judge Vinson. 

“Whatever the outcome may be, the 
safest course for millers to pursue is to 
assume that the flour subsidy program 
is to be continued. It certainly will 
be continued until something else is de- 
veloped, and in view of the complica- 
tions involved it is not likely that any- 
thing can be done very quickly. Of 
course a decision could be reached rather 
promptly and the wheels set in motion 
to bring about as quickly as possible 
such adjustments as may be necessary. 
In any event, the possibility of termina- 
tion of the flour subsidy program is 
present and this factor should be taken 
into account in attempting so far as 
possible to maintain unfilled order bal- 
ances at-such levels which will not 
penalize the millers unnecessarily if the 
program should be terminated at an ear- 
ly date. 

“The committee worked hard and 
diligently and it is a pleasure to report 
that following our conference with 
Judge Vinson several of the government 
officials who were present complimented 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Lingham, on the splendid and effective 
manner in which he presented the in- 
dustry’s case.” 
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Bakers Fearful 
of Subsidy Shift 
to Bread Basis 


Bakers are watching the outcome of 
the current flour subsidy review with 
some apprehension, fearful lest these dif- 
ficulties be resolved by transferring the 
subsidy operations from milling to bak- 
ing. 

Although exchanging the job of sub- 
sidizing 1,000 flour mills for similar task 
involving 25,000 or more bakers looks 
foolish on the surface, observers who 
have been closely in touch with the sit- 
uation believe there is a possibility that 
something of this kind might be at- 
tempted. In any event it may receive 
some consideration and has not been 
ruled out as a possibility. 

Fred M. Vinson, director of .economic 
stabilization, made it plain last week that 
whatever happens no general increase in 
the price of bread will be permitted. 
So if the flour subsidy is dropped and 
flour ceilings raised to parity, the re- 
sulting squeeze on bakers could be re- 
lieved only by some sort of government 
payments. 

In spite of a large increase in volume 
of business, bakery earnings have been 
slipping in recent months and the in- 
dustry could not absorb a substantial 
flour price increase unaided. 

On the surface there are some attrac- 
tive features to a bread subsidy. There 
would be no problem of forward sales 
or regional rivalries, such as there is 
in the milling business. There would be 
no need of averaging raw material mat 
kets, or getting a representative figure 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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OPA Studies Grain Ceiling Removal 





WFA OFFICIALS 


CORN YIELD MAY DETERMINE 


UNDECIDED; 


Influential OPA Officials May Recommend End of Ceil- 
ings on Grains Which Are Declining—WFA Prob-. 
ably Would Oppose This Move at Present Time 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Influential price 
officials at the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration are seriously considering a rec- 
ommendation to Chester Bowles that 
price ceilings be removed from wheat, 
oats, barley and grain sorghums, which 
have broken away from price ceilings, 
the utility of which is rapidly being 
transformed into an incentive to con- 
gressional groups to introduce legisla- 
tion designed to hold farm prices at 
least at ceiling prices. At the present 
time the grain sorghum supplement. to 
FPR 2, which has encountered some 
interagency discussion, is not being 
rushed through. 

Removal of OPA ceilings on the grain 
crops will depend largely on the condi- 
tion of the corn crop and before such 
a step can be taken it is probable that 
Judge Vinson would be asked to ap- 
prove. War Food Administration of- 
ficials state that they had not given 
the subject any consideration but in 
view of the price support commitments 
involving that agency there is some 
possibility that WFA might hesitate to 
approve the lifting of OPA price con- 
trols. 

WFA officials stated that they could 
not see what difference it made whether 
ceilings were retained or not as long 
as the major grains were selling off 
ceilings although they did admit that 
ceilings have the psychological effect 
of holding prices close to the ceiling 
level. The lifting of price control over 
the grains might increase pressure on 
wheat and other crops which are now 
sustained by Commodity Credit Corp. 
operations in the feed wheat program. 

In the case of all the foregoing grains, 
prices are now below OPA ceilings and 
there is nothing in the outlook, except 
government supports, which can hold 
these prices to the artificial levels of 
price control. Should the corn crop come 
through close to estimates, bearish pres- 
sure will build up still further. 

The lifting of price control on these 
commodities would remove the trouble- 
some problem of enforcement and com- 
Pliance, which has done much to dis- 
credit OPA policies throughout the coun- 
try, it is pointed out. If price regula- 
tions over these commodities were re- 
moved now there would not be any re- 
sulting confusion and crops are in such 


adequate supply that there is little dan-— 


ger that inflationary influences could 
make headway. If, however, this did 
occur through some unforeseen contin- 
gency, it would be a simple matter to 
teinstate controls, Renewal of controls 
would not be troublesome, if necessary, 
this official stated. At this time the 
trade is familiar with the regulations and 
if they were compelled to return to 


price control they could do so without 
confusion. 

This official also believes that it would 
be politically expedient to remove con- 
trols over these crops at this time, there- 
by proving to a large mass of the nation 
that the administration was not merely 
prolonging price control for the sake of 
price control alone. 

On the other hand, failure to remove 
price controls when practicable tends to 
discredit the purpose of the OPA and 
leads to the suspicion that zealous at- 
torneys hope to use punitive measures 
to control business, the government rep- 
resentative contends. At this time the 
enforcement division of OPA is report- 
edly engaged in a vigorous campaign to 
stamp out tie-in sales, which have never 
been clearly defined. Some very flagrant 
abuses have been uncovered but OPA 
has been handicapped by limited per- 
sonnel in prosecuting real violators. It 
is pointed out that if the potential field 
of abuses and violations was narrowed 
down, the enforcement men could do a 
worthwhile job where need actually ex- 
ists. The grain trade is an extremely 
complicated business and zealous en- 
forcement agents detect premeditated 
illegality when they encounter unusual 
or strange conditions. These investiga- 
tions merely annoy the trade and dis- 
credit all enforcement actions, it is said. 

It is pointed out that government 
inertia and fear of change can prolong 
price control over commodities and 
products long after the necessity ends. 
Chester Bowles has repeatedly said that 
he did not wish to prolong price con- 
trol longer than necessary but so far 
he has made no move to relax controls 
over the grain crops which have brok- 
en sharply from their ceilings. 

All administration officials now are 
talking about full postwar employment 
and production at high wage levels sup- 
ported by deficiency spending to sus- 
tain the national economy. To _ these 
people. the abandonment of price con- 
trol over the major grain crops would 
be a contradiction if the removal of 
price control was judged to be a depres- 
sent on farm prices. If price control 
is seen to be a psychological influence 
for higher prices there will be strug- 
gle to retain it and the entire pur- 
pose of OPA will have shifted from a 
check on inflationary prices to a sup- 
port influence for high levels. 

The presence of price ceilings . when 
commodities are in excess supply fo- 
cuses attention on the disparity between 
market prices and ceilings and stimu- 
lates interest in ceilings as a goal, gov- 
ernment officials say. The present Bank- 
head move to force.and hold cotton at 
parity is an indication of this trend. 
These officials doubt. that. grain state 
representatives will be able to resist 





pressure to obtain similar treatment for 
the commodities from their states. _ 

It is likely that a decision to re- 
move price control from the grain crops 
may be the first test of government 
sincerity that. it will halt price control 
as soon as supply conditions warrant 
that action, it is said. 
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NEW WAREHOUSE FOR COKATO 

The Cokato (Minn.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has started construction of a two- 
story warehouse, 50 by 50 feet, which 
will have a capacity of 25 carloads. It 
will be completed within 30 days. The 
company, of which Charles Greer is 
sales manager, completed in May the 
remodeling of the flour mill formerly 
operated into a modern feed manufac- 
turing plant. A jobbing business also 
is operated. 
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Loose-Wiles Buys 
Waseo Milling Co. 


Tue Dates, Ore—The Wasco Ware- 
house Milling Co., The Dalles, has been 
purchased by the United Mills Co., Inc., 
Grafton, Ohio, a subsidiary of the Loose- 
Wiles. Biscuit Co. New York. Al- 
though the sale has been pending for 
some time, final approval of the Wasco 
stockholders was not given until last 
week. 

Information about the sale was con- 
tained in a joint release signed by Ray 
Kelly, president of the Wasco plant, and 
Hanford Main, president of the Loose- 


Wiles firm. Actual possession will take 
place Sept. 15. According to an an- 
nouncement by the new owners, the ulti- 
mate investment in real estate, machin- 
ery, buildings, improvements and _ in- 
ventory will amount to approximately 
$1,000,000. 

The original Wasco milling company 
was founded in 1901 as a community 
enterprise, with many farmers and busi- 
ness men of The Dalles and the sur- 
rounding ‘territory holding stock. Pre- 
vious to that time, a company known 
as the Wasco Warehouse Co. operated 
at The Dalles, the forerunner of the 
present organization. The mill has a 
capacity of 1,500 bbls. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
J. L. GRIGG DELIVERS ADDRESS 
Sparta, Inu.—J. L. Grigg, secretary of 

the Southern Illinois Millers Association, 

delivered an address at a wheat meeting 
and show recently held at Okawville, 

Ill., under the auspices of the agricul- 

ture department of the Okawville high 

school. Prizes were awarded for the 
best samples of wheat. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
SPAGHETTI WINS APPROVAL 
In a nation-wide survey sponsored by 
the American Spice Trade. Association 
last spring, “Spaghetti With Tomato 
Sauce” won outstanding approval by the 
children of America over 12 other chil- 
dren’s favorites listed in a questionnaire 
sent by 88 newspapers located in 84 
cities in 28 states, to 1,529 families with 
3.9 members per family. 





Newfoundland Follows Up Its 
Enriched Flour Program With 
General Nutritional Survey 


For the purpose of making a survey 
involving the nutritional status of New- 
foundland, a group of distinguished 
doctors and scientists from Great 
Britain, Canada and the United States 
arrived in St. John’s in mid-August. The 
survey is a prelude to further nutri- 
tional planning by the Newfoundland 
government, which recently introduced 
enriched white flour to the country as 
the first step in this direction. 

The survey is being undertaken at the 
request of the government and the New- 
foundland Medical Association. It is ex- 
pected to take from two to three weeks, 
covering towns of importance on the 
Avalon, Burin and Bonavista Peninsulas, 
as well as some of the south coast dis- 
tricts of Fortune Bay and Hermitage. 
In this area resides about 75% of the 
island’s entire population. 

Arrangements for the survey were 
made by Sir John Puddester, commis- 
sioner for public health and welfare; 
O. E. Symes, deputy secretary for sup- 
ply; Dr. J. M. McGrath, chairman of 
the Nutritional Council and president 
of the Newfoundland Medical Associa- 
tion, and Dr. L. A. Miller, director of 
public health, assisted by. Dr.. P. E. 
Moore, superintendent of medical .serv- 
ices, Indian Affairs Branch, Ottawa. 

It is recognized that certain. nutri- 
tional deficiency diseases exist which are 


traceable to dietary and eating habits. 
It is hoped that as a result of the sur- 
vey, valuable information will be ob- 
tained and the nutritional situation in 
Newfoundland clarified. 

In the group of doctors and scientists 
now on the scene is Dr. B. S. Platt, 
director of the Human Nutrition Re- 
search Unit of the Medical Research 
Council of Great Britain. From the 
United States, there is the folowing 
delegation: Dr, Russell M. Wilder, 
Mayo Institute, Rochester, Minn; Dr. 
William H. Sebrell, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C; Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe, director of medical service, 
psychiatric division, Bellevue Hospital, 
New York; Dr. H. D. Kruse, Milbank 
Memorial Fund, New York; Dr. Oliver 
Lowry, Public Health Research Insti- 
tute, New York, and Dr. Paul Zamecnik, 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Re- 
search, New York. 

The Canadians, all from Ottawa, are 
Group Captain F. F. Tisdall, Royal 
Canadian Air Force, air commodore; 
J. W. Tice, Royal Canadian Afr Force; 
Col. J. D. Adamson, senior consultant 
in. medicine, Royal Canadian Army Med- 
ical Corps, and Dr. F. E. Moore. New- 
foundland’s representatives are Dr. J. 
M. McGrath and Dr. Leonard A. Miller 
of St. John’s and Dr. R. F. Dove, of 
Norris Point. 
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WFA FLOUR STOCKS LESS THAN 
BASIC INVENTORY ESTIMATES 


Agency Not Planning Any Extensive Purchasing Pro- 
gram to Restore Stocks—Russians Taking Less 
Than Estimated Needs 


Wasurincton, D. C.—War Food Ad- 
ministration flour stocks have fallen be- 
low what had previously been indicated 
as basic minimum stockpile requirements 
at domestic shipping points, according to 
officials of that agency. It is not likely 
that there will be any extensive pur- 
chasing program inaugurated to restore 
the stocks to the previously determined 
basic minimum. A _ recent survey of 
WFA flour stocks showed the agency 
has 200,000 sacks in warehouses and 
150,000 sacks on contract with vendors. 

Lifting of 53,000 long tons of flour by 
the British is responsible for the decline 
in inventory stocks. British require- 
ments at this time were represented to 
be 60,000 long tons, but WFA was able 
to deliver only the smaller amount from 
its various positions to fulfill shipping 
schedules. 

Of the total amount shipped to Great 
Britain, approximately 800,000 sacks were 
procured from new vendors and 297,000 
sacks were taken from government stock- 
piles. 

Although final approval has not been 
granted for future procurement plans, 
no substantial changes in present stock- 
pile levels are anticipated and probable 


future demands indicate that at no time 
in the immediate future will WFA be in 
the market for more than _ 1,000,000 
sacks monthly for overseas shipment 
exclusive of territorial possessions, off- 
shore islands and British island posses- 
sions. At the most, it is stated, this 
monthly total of purchases might be 
doubled under exceptional circumstances. 

WEA plans to schedule its purchases 
to avoid competition in markets with 
army requirements. 

Substantial inquiries from foreign na- 
tions for flour have not materialized, ac- 
cording to WFA officials. It was ex- 
pected that the Russian government 
would require 1,400,000 sacks during the 
present quarter but that government’s 
liftings have amounted to only approx- 
imately one third that amount and there 
are no indications that the balance will 
be ordered. 

Although there have been no official re- 
ports on overseas flour needs in liberated 
Europe, unofficial reports in the form 
of correspondence from reliable sources 
indicate that wheat crop conditions are 
good in the liberated area of Italy. One 
report stated that all foods are in good 
supply with the exception of fresh meat. 





WPA Officials Irked .. . 


Stiffer Penalties 
for Bakery 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The day when 
War Food Administration cracks down 
on bakery violators of War Food Order 
No. 1 may not be too far distant accord- 
ing to officials at that agency who are 
reaching their limit of endurance over the 
indifference of many baking companies 
which they charge have flagrantly and 
knowingly ignored the provisions of that 
order. Although the WFA enforcement 
staff is limited in number there are many 
other sources of information and from 
these varied points come disturbing news 
of consignment violations, installation of 
display racks, excessive use of wrap- 
ping materials and use of advertising 
on outer wraps on bread. 

Up to this time enforcement actions 
have been taken against a relatively 
few companies. With the limited field 
enforcement staff it is obvious that en- 
forcement of the order must be largely 
voluntary on the part of the industry, 
WEA officials point out, and if a chisel- 
ing element places the order in jeopardy, 
there is grave danger that WFA may 
drop the order. This would deprive the 
baking industry of one of the most bene- 
ficial influences it has enjoyed for many 
years. 

One WFA official cited the singularly 
low rate of profit of several of the larger 
baking companies on greatly increased 
sales. He pointed out that if the con- 
signment selling ban were to be elimi- 
nated the profit margin of these com- 
panies would be immediately erased. 





Promised 
Order Violations 


However, before WFA gives up on 
this order it can be expected that it 
will make an example of some of the 
more flagrant violators without regard 
for size or influence in the industry. 
One of the weaknesses of the enforce- 
ment technique, it is said, lies in the 
failure of WFA to go after some of the 
companies which have set a bad example 
for those in the industry who think that 
they can ignore the common good for an 
advantage which could be safely stolen 
without fear of prosecution. 

That condition will not continue, it is 
predicted. Cases are now under study 
and it will not be a surprise to ob- 
servers here to learn that one or several 
enforcement crackdowns have been or- 
dered and prosecutions pressed by WFA. 

Bakery association officials are well 
aware of the presence of this lawless 
element and they are hopeful that WFA 
will be able to single out the more 
prominent violators for prosecution and 
bring to the entire industry a deeper 
realization of the importance of this 
order to the industry as a whole. 
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CUBAN SUGAR NEGOTIATIONS 
GET UNDER WAY THIS WEEK 
Wasuineoton, D. C.—Negotiations for 

United States purchase of the 1945 and 

1946 Cuban sugar crops started in Wash- 

ington, Aug. 28, between the War Food 

Administration and a committee repre- 

senting the Cuban Sugar Commission. 


On the outcome of the negotiations de- 
pends the extent of the Cuban flour sub- 
sidy for the coming year. " 

Chairman of the Cuban Committee is 
Dr. Oscar Seigle. Chairman of the 
United States Committee is Earl B. Wil- 
son of the Commodity Credit Corp. Dur- 
ing each of the last two years the corpo- 
ration negotiated the purchase of the 
1943 and 1944 Cuban sugar crops at 2.65c 
Ib f.o.b. Cuba. 

War Food Administration also an- 
nounced that processors representing 
86% of the 1944 production in Puerto 
Rico signed contracts for the sale of 
1944 crop sugar prior to the Aug. 20 
deadline which had been set for the 
termination of the WFA purchase offer. 
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EX.BARGE GRAIN RATE 
COMPROMISE PROPOSED 
IN EXAMINER REPORT 


Cuicaeo, I1t.—A proposal that rail 
rates on ex-barge grain east of Chica- 
go be set 1.5¢ to 5.5¢ below local rail 
rates has been made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the report of 
Burton Fuller, ICC examiner. 

The proposed report in I and S docket 
No. 4,718, involving the long standing 
controversy between grain shippers, rail 
carriers and the various markets, says 
that railroads cannot afford to maintain 
the rate break system on current low 
charges on ex-barge grain out of Chi- 
cago but that at the same time the in- 
herent value of low cost barge trans- 
portation must be preserved. 

In recommending the compromise 
rates, the examiner admitted that his 
proposal might make it necessary to ac- 
cord grain with barge billing some price 
discount at Chicago but said there is 
no reason why such discount should be 
as great as the rate increases. 

The proposed rates are 1.5c per 100 
lbs under the local rates to C.F. A. 
territory and 5.5¢c lower to trunk line 
and New England territory. 

Application of the higher local rates, 
proposed by the rail lines in 1939 when 
the case originated, has been suspended 
since then pending a decision on the 
controversy. 
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LEND-LEASE FOOD EXPORT 
TO CONTINUE AFTER PEACE 


Wasuincton, D. C.— Non-military 
supplies shipped on lend-lease to for- 
eign allies cannot be cut off abruptly 
as soon as “shooting in the German War 
stops,” Leo Crowley, foreign economic 
administrator, told a Senate committee 
last week. It was the first official dis- 
closure of postwar lend-lease intentions 
of the government. 
amount of such supplies undoubtedly 
will be lower, Mr. Crowley said “it will 
be necessary to make some contribution 
to the transition period.” 
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U. K., EIRE, SWITZERLAND 
PURCHASE CANADIAN WHEAT 


Wiyyirec, Man.—The United King- 
dom, Eire and Switzerland, were in the 
market for Canadian wheat last week. 
The United Kingdom was the best buy- 
er, and took upwards of 500,000 bus, 
while Switzerland took 200,000 bus of 
No. 1 northern, and Eire a cargo of 
180,000 bus of No. 1 and No. 3 northern. 
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FEED MIXERS TO GET 
ADDITIONAL OIL MEAL 


Approval by WFA Follows Previous Re. 
jection—Increases Scaled Upon 
Drouth Damage Extent 


Wasuineton, D. C.— Approval has 
been granted by the War Food Adnin- 
istration to a plan whereby feed manu- 
facturers will be given increased oilseed 
meal quotas to provide for sales to 
drouth states. It is unlikely that the 
quota increase will be flat for all these 
states, but will be scaled on a percent- 
age basis, depending upon the extent 
of drouth damage. 

The largest quota increase undoubt- 
edly will be for the more seriously af- 
fected states of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. Smaller percentage _ increases 
will be authorized for Florida, Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. The percentage in- 
creases will be announced shortly after 
officials have had an opportunity to esti- 
mate the emergency requirements of the 
drouth areas. 


MORE FLEXIBLE PLAN REJECTED 


Approval of the plan to increase the 
participation of feed manufacturers in 
drouth area relief is viewed as official 
recognition of the distribution of these 
commodities, say officials who have per- 
sistently insisted that the feed mixing 
industry was entitled to more liberal 
treatment. 

Recently, policy officials rejected a 
proposal for more flexible administra- 
tion of WFO 9 to increase oilseed meal 
quotas to mixers, despite the fact that 
representatives of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Agency warmly advocated ap- 
proval of oilseed meal quota increases 
for the feed manufacturers. Following 
the rejection, feed manufacturers com- 
plained that they were being shown rela- 
tively little consideration, after they had 
wholeheartedly co-operated in making 
the allocation control a success. 

When the drouth condition developed 
so seriously, the protein meal alloca- 
tion problem again came to light. It 
was agreed that supplemental shipments 
of meal to the drouth states had to be 
granted, but no consideration was given 
to the feed mixer who was shipping 
mixed feed containing protein meal in- 
gredients into the drouth states. Fur- 
ther discussion of the subject, however, 
resulted in the granting of increased 
quotas to the feed mixing industry. Of- 
ficials are expressing obvious pleasure 
over the sudden improvement in rela- 
tions between the operating end and 
the main WFA office, and the recogni- 
tion through increased quota percentages 
will be favorably received by the feed 
industry. 


SEPTEMBER ALLOTMENT UNCERTAIN 


Feed wheat allocations have been in- 
creased for August over the previously 
announced total of approximately 21,- 
000,000 bus. It is believed that the 
September allocation will amount to be- 
tween 28,000,000 and 30,000,000 bus, the 
increase being due to the fact the drouth 
states are now virtually on a_ winter 
feeding basis, to the removal of the 
ban on feeding wheat to broilers and 
to the fact that corn is still in tight 
supply. Actual determination of the 
September feed wheat allotment will be 
announced when these uncertainties have 
been officially considered. 
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OATS DISAPPEARANCE 


25% ABOVE AVERAGE ' 


Demand Broadened by Wartime Increase 
in Livestock—Carry-over 51,000,000 
Bus Less Than Year “Ago 


Wasutnoton, D. C.—Disappearance of 
oats during the 1943-44 season was about 
7% less than the record of 1942-43, but 
was 24% more than the 10-year average, 
the War Food Administration reports. 
With prospects for a record crop of 
wheat and a better than average oats 
crop, prices of oats have declined in the 
past few weeks, but are still more than 
double the 10-year average. 

With increasing livestock numbers, de- 
mand for oats broadened considerably 
following the outbreak of the war. Con- 
sumption of oats for feed reached a 
peak during the first quarter of the sea- 
son just ended, but with a smaller sup- 
ply of oats, decreased during the re- 
mainder of the season. Consumption of 
oats for feed amounted to 1,156,000,000 
bus in 1948-44, compared with 1,265,000,- 
000 in 1942-43, 1,106,000,000 in 1941-42, 
1,081,000,000 in 1940-41, 922,000,000 in 
1939-40, and 918,000,000 for the 10-year 
(1932-41) average. 

Stocks of oats in all positions on July 
1, 1944, amounted to 210,123,000 bus, 
compared with 261,530,000 a year ago. 
No comparable figures are available for 
earlier years, but July 1 farm stocks 
this year were 186,574,000 bus, compared 
with 235,060,000 a year ago and 167,- 
024,000 for the 10-year average. An oats 
crop of 1,183,236,000 bus in 1944 was in- 
dicated July 1, which is slightly larger 
than the 1943 crop of 1,143,867,000 bus 
and 15% larger than the 10-year aver- 
age of 1,028,280,000. The acreage of 
oats to be harvested in 1944 is nearly 
4% larger than in 1943, or 39,664,000 
acres, which is 11% above the 10-year 
average. 

Supplies of oats for 1944-45, based on 
carry-over and crop prospects July 1, 
will amount to 1,893,000,000 bus, or about 
12,000,000 bus less than last year, but 
about 186,000,000 bus more than the 10- 
year average. 

Prior to 1938 this country usually ex- 
ported more oats than it imported. For 
the season ending June 30, the Canadian 
board of grain commissioners reported 
that over 70,000,000 bus of Canadian 
oats were shipped to the United States. 
For the 1942-48 season, this country im- 
ported 56,701,000 bus of oats from Can- 
ada, compared with 939,000 bus in the 
1941-42 season. Total imports of oats 
for the 1989-40 arid 1940-41 seasons 
amounted to only a little over 10,000,000 
bus each season. Most of these imported 
supplies have been used to meet the 
urgent demand for livestock feed. 

With prospects for a record crop of 
Wheat and better than average supplies 
of other grains, prices of ‘most grains 
have declined since the middle of May. 
Oats prices were at ceiling levels from 
December, when they were first issued, 
until May. Prices of No. 3 white oats 
at Chicago averaged 801,¢ bu all spring, 
but the average for the last week of 
July was 76c. However, this is 5c above 
the July average a year ago, 181/,c above 
the average of two years ago and more 
than double the 10-year (1982-41) July 
‘verage of 36.6c. The average price of 
cats received by farmers in July was 
64e bu—a drop of 2.4c from the June 


average and 3.5c from the May average, 
which was the highest since 1920. 

In order to more nearly reflect parity, 
the maximum price of oats fixed last 
December was reduced an average of 5c 
bu in the producing areas, effective July 
6. The maximum price of No. 3 white 
oats at Chicago was reduced from 801,c 
bu to 76c. The parity price for oats in 
July was 67,.8c, compared with the farm 
price of 76.4c, which is 113% of parity. 
In June the percentage of parity was 
116. 

At the new ceiling level of 76c bu at 
Chicago, the price of 100 lbs of No. 8 
white oats was 3lc more than the July 
average of 100 lbs of No. 8 yellow corn, 
38.5c cwt more than bran, but 8c less 
than feed barley. The 10-year (1933-42) 
July price of 100 lbs of oats at Chicago 
was 19¢ less than corn, but llc more 
than barley. . During the past year, 
wheat has become an important feed, 
largely due to the scarcity of other 
grains. Based on Chicago prices for 100 
lbs of No. 3 white oats and 100 lbs of 
No. 2 hard winter wheat, the new ceil- 
ing price for oats is 18% below the 
July wheat price, while the 10-year July 
average for oats was 29% below wheat 
prices. 

During the past year oats prices have 
gained_more than hog prices, but slightly 
less than cattle prices, but compared 
with the 10-year average, oats have ad- 
vanced more than hogs or cattle. Based 
on prices at Chicago, 100 lbs of good 
steers would buy 21.38 bus of oats in 
July, compared with 21.1 a year ago and 
27.1 for the 10-year (1933-42) average. 
On the same basis, 100 lbs of good to 
choice hogs would buy 18.5 bus of oats 
in July, 19.8 in July, 1943, and 25.3 for 
the 10-year average. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY REGISTERS NEW 
STOCK PROPOSAL WITH SEC 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. last week filed with the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission a regis- 
tration statement covering about $7,500,- 
000 of preferred stock proposed to be 
issued by the company. The action fol- 
lows the recent announcement that the 
company proposes to issue the shares 
under a new corporate name of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., following a scheduled 


meeting of the stockholders here on 
Sept. 12. 
Gdldman, Sachs & Co. and Piper, 


Jaffray & Hopwood are expected to be 
the managers of a public offering of the 
shares, the proceeds of which are to 
be used in part to complete the retire- 
ment of the company’s funded debt, 
and in part to provide additional funds 
to be added to working capital. The 
dividend rate for the shares is to be 
fixed by the company directors. 

The increase in stock capital and the 
new name are proposed in view of the 
extension of the company’s business in 
recent years, and anticipated opportuni- 
ties for further extensions in the post- 
war period, President Philip W. Pills- 
bury states, 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
IN QUARTERMASTER LABORATORY 
Cuicaco, Int.—C. E. Baker, Jr., for- 

merly superintendent of the Slater (Mo.) 

Mill & Elevator Co., recently accepted a 

position as cereal technologist in the 

cereal products section of the Quarter- 
master Corps research and development 
laboratory here. 
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Millers Honor Willis C. Helm 
for Half Century With Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Willis C. Helm 
on Aug. 27 completed a half century 
of service with the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. He was guest of honor this 
week at two parties commemorating the 
anniversary, the first of which was a 
dinner on Aug. 28 attended by his 
associates in the company; the second, 
on Aug. 29, was given by spring wheat 
millers with whom Mr. Helm has long 
worked, counseled and competed. In- 
vitations to the latter gathering were 
issued to a number of millers and rep- 
resentatives of the Millers National Fed- 


eration and of allied trades in the 
Southwest and Chicago areas. About 
50 men were present. Many. friends 


who could not attend wrote or wired to 
Mr. Helm. 

The company party was given at the 
Minneapolis Club, at which Mr. Helm 
was presented with a gold watch and 
chain, suitably engraved, as a token of 
affection from Russell-Miller employees. 
The millers’ celebration of the event at 
the Minikahda Club the next day started 
with an afternoon of golf—Mr.-Helm’s 
principal hobby—and ended with a din- 
ner, at which the honor guest received 
a set of woods. 

Mr. Helm regularly plays golf sev- 
eral times a week during the summer 
and this year, at the age of 73, he shot 
an 80 on the difficult, par 73 Mini- 
kahda course. 

Mr. Helm joined the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., which then was known as 
the Russell & Miller Milling Co., in 
1894 as a bookkeeper at the firm’s 
Jamestown, N. D., mill. Two years 
later he was named assistant secretary 
of the company and manager of the 
mill at Valley City, N. D., shortly there- 
after becoming also a director. In 
1906 the firm built a mill in Min- 
neapolis, and W. C. Helm was trans- 
ferred to that city as assistant to his 
brother, Harry S. Helm, who now is 
chairman of the board of directors and 
who then was general manager. 

W. C. Helm was elected treasurer 
of the company shortly after he moved 
to Minneapolis, and in 1923 he was 
named vice president and general man- 





Willis C. Helm 


ager. In 1939 he relinquished the titles 
of general manager and treasurer, but 
he remains a vice president and director. 

Prior to joining the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Mr. Helm worked for three 
years for Marshall Field & Co. in Chi- 
cago and for the Hale Elevator Co. in 
Chicago and St. Louis. He was born 
in Beloit, Wis., Dec. 4, 1870, and moved 
with his family in 1878 to Rockford, 
Ill, where he attended gramimar and 
high schools. He was graduated from 
Beloit College in 1891. 

Long noted for his calm: and sound 
counsel, Mr. Helm has received numer- 
ous honors during his career. Among 
the chief of these was the presidency 
of the Millers National Federation for 
two terms, in 1942 and 1943. He pre- 
viously had been active in many federa- 
tion affairs. He also has served as 
president of the Spring Wheat Millers 
Club and of the Minneapolis Club, and 
as a director of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In 1940 he was 
elected to honorary membership in the 
Millers National Federation—one of a 
very few ever to receive such recog- 
nition. 





That Manpower Shortage Again! 


*K * * 


Elusive Candidate for OPA Bakery Post Sought 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A genial bakery 
trade association official here is look- 
ing for a man who was expected to take 
over the post of chief of the bakery 
section in the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, recently made vacant by the res- 
ignation of Richards Conly. 

Although the most searching inquiry 
reveals that this trade association actu- 
ally did not back a nonexistent person 
for the post, the fact remains that the 
candidate who was approved by Civil 
Service has not appeared to accept the 
position. To make matters worse he 
has not only failed to appear in the 
flesh for inspection and induction into 
office but it is reliably. reported that he 
has failed to answer urgent telegrams 
telling him of his good fortune. 

OPA officials are discreetly silent on 
the subject. The trade association man 


has not been heard to say anything for 
publication—or fit to print. His friends 
here smile broadly and ask when he ex- 
pects to produce the missing candidate. 

Last week it was revealed at OPA 
that there was some doubt that J. C. 
Paulus, formerly of Mrs. Karl’s Bak- 
eries, Inc., Milwaukee, would take over 
the duties of. chief of the bakery unit 
of that agency although Civil Service 
had approved his appointment. No de- 
cision has been made on an alternate. 

Just goes to emphasize the manpower 
shortage. 





BREAD 1S THe STAFF OF LIFE 
PAUL W. DANFORTH 

Paul W. Danforth, owner of C. A. 
Danforth & Co., grain dealers, Brad- 
ford, N. H., was found dead in the barn 
at his recently. He was 40 
years old. 
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LEISURELY BUYING POLICY 
SLOWS FLOUR UR TRANSACTIONS 


Subsidy Uncertainties, War Se ia. and Backlog 
of Forward Bookings Influence Buying Indif- 
ference—Month-end Rush Doubted 


Flour buyérs are showing little in- ~ 


clination to add to previous commit- 
ments and the volume of current daily 
sales is making a rather disappointing 
aggregate. It is pointed out that the 
present situation holds little incentive 
for buyers to come 
in actively for sup- 
plies, while it does 
include a number 
of logical reasons 
why they could con- 
tinue their waiting policy. The wheat 
market shows no definite trend, there 
is uncertainty concerning the subsidy 
and. the rapidly moving war develop- 
ments cause many to wonder what prob- 
able immediate effect the sudden end of 
European hostilities would have on 
prices. Some buyers are still waiting 
for more complete details of spring 
wheat quality, and the overall factor 
which makes it possible for users to 
take their time is the large backlog 
of forward bookings. Shipping direc- 
tions are poor to fairly good and mills 
would just as soon have a better flow 
of instructions as they would new busi- 
ness. 

What effect the current possibility of 
subsidy termination may have on flour 
sales is problematical, since there is a 
wide variation in the unfilled order po- 
sition of mills. Mills will have to trim 
their sales rather closely to their pro- 
duction and some may have to cut down 
on business. Spring wheat mills prob- 
ably average about 10 days’ less flour on 
their books than last November, while 
hard winter millers perhaps have greater 
bookings by about the same amount. 
Soft winter wheat flour bookings appar- 
ently are larger on the average than at 


the_start of the program, but since there 
is ng subsidy being paid on that type 
of flour at the moment, there is no 
brake on sales. 

Protected by large forward bookings, 
flour buyers at Kansas City were far 
from active last week. Similar condi- 
tions existed at other southwestern mar- 
kets, and ‘sales for the period reached 
only 21% of capacity, as compared with 
31% the previous week and 45% a year 
ago, Bakers are not particularly inter- 
ested in the market, despite the sub- 
sidy uncertainty. Prices are firmer, as 
millers have sizeable backlogs of busi- 
ness to work on and are not interested 
in pressing for new contracts to the 
extent of lowering prices. Directions 
on old orders are not easy to obtain and 
running time is somewhat lower than 
last week. Demand for clears from feed 
mixers is not as good as recently. 

Inquiry at Minneapolis is a little more 
general and has been followed by some 
bookings recently, but the total volume 
of sales has not been large. New. busi- 
ness by spring wheat mills last week 
was about 26% of capacity, compared 
with 41% a week earlier and 85% a 
year ago. The trade is in a waiting 
mood and millers do not anticipate 
heavy month-end buying. Any attempt to 
press for sales would only result in fur- 
ther lowering of bids, it is said. Ship- 
ping direction show a little improvement 
on regular orders and the government 
is ordering lend-lease purchases for- 
ward at a lively rate. 

Buffalo mills report buyers holding 
off because of uncertainty concerning 
future developments if the war should 
end suddenly and sales recently have 
been light and scattered. Shipping di- 





Uncertain Durum Trends Slow 
Fresh Business in Semolina 


Semolina trade is very light, with buy- 
ers holding off in anticipation of a de- 
cline in durum wheat prices. Mills 
generally are holding prices at ceiling 
levels, although a few are reported of- 
fering at about 10c under the maxi- 
mums. Shipping instructions on pre- 
vious contracts are slow, due in part to 
the difficulty of macaroni manufacturers 
in obtaining competent help, and as a 
result, mills have been operating most- 
ly on government orders. 

Whether or not durum prices will 
develop much weakness is problematical, 
in the opinion of Minneapolis mills. It 
is pointed out that farmers have emptied 
their bins of old durum and since they 
are not hard pressed for money, they 
may not be in a hurry to market their 
crop. Arrivals of new durum from the 
main producing area in North Dakota so 
far have been light, and mills do not 
have complete details about crop qual- 
ity. Meanwhile, milling demand for 


durum is good at Minneapolis and pre- 
miums on choice amber are stronger, 


Eastern semolina markets are quiet. 
Buffalo sales are few and far between, 
even at discounts of about 10c under 
ceilings, and the situation is similar at 
New York. In the central states, new 
bookings are very limited, but both 
Chicago and St. Louis report some im- 
provement in shipping directions. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Aug. 26, were as 
follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Hard Amber... .$1.55% @1.61% $1.55% 
2 Hard Amber.... 1.54% @1.61% 1.55% 
3 Hard Amber.... 1.53% @1.59% 1.53% 
4 Hard Amber.... 1.514% @1.57% 2¢.2 
5 Hard Amber.... 1.49% @1.55% 
1 Amber Durum.. 1.54% @1.61% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year. 


Weekly 

production 

MED a 54-66 a5 he diam, 0 oy 6 Oo ds *152,486 
Previous: WGek w4..... see e eee seee 201,328 
bE EE ye ee ee ree 180,387 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Aug. 26, 1944............ *1,423,051 
July .1-Aug. 28, 1943.........¢.. 1,349,739 


*Six companies. 
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rections on old orders are better, how- 
ever, which is very pleasing to mills. 
At New York, trading has picked up and 
numerous purchases ranging from a car 
or two to moderate-sized lots are be- 
ing made by all classes of buyers. In 
the aggregate, sales last week were com- 
parable to the regular pre-subsidy vol- 
ume evident in recent months. Prices 
are very firm. 

At most other eastern markets, how- 
ever, trading continues very dull. Boston 
representatives report a total lack of 
interest on the part of buyers toward 
adding to their present commitments. 
Current sales are limited to 30-day buy- 
ers and for fill-in needs. 

Philadelphia reports inquiries few and 
far between, with little in the present 
situation to justify hope for any material 
early improvement. Last week was the 
slowest of the entire year at Pittsburgh. 

Central states buyers are showing a 
little more interest at Chicago, though 
little actual buying is reported. The 
few sales being booked are chiefly in 
one, two and three carlots, with some 
ranging up to 1,500 and 2,000 sacks. 
Directions are better, New business is 
light at St. Louis, and mills in the 
Cleveland area give a similar report. 

Southeastern markets report a very 
quiet demand, with even the usual day- 
to-day sales lighter than normal. Of- 
ferings of flour from middle western 
mills, however, are not as plentiful as 


recently. Shipments on old contracts 





vary from slow to fairly good. 

Volume of new business remains light 
in the Pacific Northwest. Portland re. 
ports numerous inquiries for soft wheat 
flour for shipment to Missouri river 
points. and the Chicago area. The few 
sales consummated last week, however, 
were at a low figure and somewhat 
below the replacement cost of wheat, 
In the Seattle area, buyers are booked 
ahead and are inclined to order out this 
flour before making new commitments, 
Mills are operating near full capacity, 
No new government orders appeared 
last week. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
showed an increase of 61,000 sacks as 
compared with the previous week. The 
total output of the- mills reporting to 
Tue NorrHwesTern MILER, accounting 
for 73% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 3,250,000 sacks, against 3,- 
189,020 the previous week. A year ago, 
when the mills reporting accounted for 
70% of the total output, the figure was 
3,199,730 sacks. Two years ago, when 
the reporting mills represented 64% of 
the total, the output was 2,794,246 sacks 
and ‘three years ago the figure was 2, 
804,044. The Northwest, the Southwest, 
central and southeastern states and Buf- 
falo reported increases of 24,000, 15,- 
000, 27,000 and 3,000 sacks, respective- 
ly. Output was down 6,000 sacks in the 
Pacific Northwest. 





DROUTH RELIEVING RAINS CHECK 
IMPROVING FEED DEMAND 


an 
Pastures and Late Crops Benefited — Heavy Reduction in Corn 
Belt Cattle Feeding Surprise to Feed Trade—Millfeeds 
Remain Tight—Prices at Ceilings 


Rains over many parts of the drouth 
areas during the last week, coupled with 
the official estimate of 41% fewer cattle 
on feed in the 11 corn belt states at 
the first of August, have checked the 
trend toward improved feedstuffs de- 
mand, which last week appeared to be 
off to a good start. 
The moisture came 
in time to halt de- 
terioration in early 
coarse grain crops 
and to bring about 
some improvement in late planted fields. 
Pastures are reviving and there is ‘still 
time for planting quick growing cultivated 
roughage in the southern areas. Mean- 
while, the eastern dry states are ob- 
taining dairy hay from midwestern sur- 
plus areas and trying to make out with 
feed wheat and small feed grains. Sup- 
plies of by-product ingredients used by 
mixers, however, remain inadequate for 
the demand and prices are still at the 
ceilings in all instances. The War Food 
Administration holds its index of whole- 
sale feedstuffs prices for the country as 
a whole at 194, compared with 188.4 a 
year ago. 

The reduction in the number of cattle 
on feed in the corn belt is one of the 
largest ever shown and came as a de- 
cided surprise to the feed industry. It 
means that there are around 700,000 
fewer cattle to be taken care of this 
year and, in combination with sharp cur- 
tailment in. poultry population, — will 
greatly lessen the requirements of both 
feed. grains and commercial feeds. 

Definite improvement is shown in late 





feed crops and pastures in the central 
states territory as a result of last week’s 
rains, The drouth in this area had not 
been as long as farther east. Iowa corn 
is making good to excellent progress 
and some of the very latest will mature 
ears if weather continues favorable and 
frosts are late. Soybeans also promise 
a good crop in Iowa. Nebraska and 
Kansas corn prospects remain good and 
there is a heavy acreage of grain sor- 
ghums, which are doing fine. More rain 
would materially help the big Texas 
grain sorghums acreage. 


WHEAT MILLFEEDS 


Millfeed supplies remain exceedingly 
limited in relation to the demand. Out- 
put is holding up well, despite the dif- 
ficulty of some mills to obtain shipping 
instructions on old flour bookings, but 
as long as millfeeds retain their favor- 
able price relationship in comparison 
with other feed ingredients it appears 
there will be standing orders for every 
pound produced. 

WEA reports the production of mill- 
feeds for the week ending Aug. 19 at 
86,300 tons, the same as the preceding 
week, and comparing with 87,000 in the 
corresponding week a year ago. The 
search for supplies of bran and shorts 
at Kansas City seems to be a little less 
urgent than recently, but demand still 
exceeds offerings, Shipments of manu- 
factured feeds from that market last 
week amounted to 3,554 tons, a slight 
drop from the preceding week, but 
about 300 tons over a year ago. At 
Minneapolis there has been some let-up 
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in inquiries since the rains over parts 
of the dry areas, but spot market of- 
ferings are entirely absent and the situ- 
ation remains tight. Chicago reports an 
active demand from central states and 
the Buffalo market is held firm by re- 
duced production and continued active 
demand. Recent diversion of millfeed 
demand at Buffalo to ground Canadian 
frosted wheat has advanced the price of 
this item about $1.50 ton, to $56.50. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest, increased 
about 500 tons during the week, with 
the total output at the three centers 
amounting to 50,737 tons, compared with 
50,265 the previous week and 51,670 
a year ago, according to figures compiled 
by Tue Norruwestern Miter. Crop 
year production to date totals 441,924 
tons, against 455,545 in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 





Action of Wheat Markets 
Somewhat Mixed 


Factors 


Influencing Current 


Markets Are 


Many — Long-time Outlook Generally Bearish 


Action of wheat markets has been 
somewhat mixed during the last week, 
with numerous pricing influences hav- 
ing temporary effects on both the strong 
and weak sides. A firmer tone in the 
nearby positions has developed in Chi- 
cago.and Kansas 
City, due to taper- 
ing off in the 
heavy new crop 
marketings, while 
the Minneapolis 
market shows a somewhat easier trend 
as the crop movement increases. 
The distant deliveries at all markets 
continue to display relative weakness, 
since they are reflecting the long time 
market factors, which, on the basis of 
world supplies and potential peace de- 
velopments, are considered bearish. 
Uppermost among the bearish factors 
the last few days are the continued 
favorable progress of the war, likelihood 
of considerable competition in regular 
markets from large surplus government 
food stocks, slow flour business and 
prospects that the new winter wheat 
crop will go into abundantly moist seed 
beds. Serving to counterbalance these 
influences, are reduced marketings in the 
Southwest, heavy participation of grow- 
ers in the federal loan program, regular 
support buying by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and senate approval of 
the Bankhead bill to increase cotton 
loans from 9214% to 95% of parity. 
Grain men and millers have visions of 
the higher loan rate on cotton being 
extended to grains, although there is 
nothing conerete as yet upon which to 





new 


base such visions. 

September wheat in the Chicago fu- 
tures market closed 14%%c higher than 
a week ago at $1.55% on Aug. 28. 
Minneapolis September ended at $1.48% 
and the same delivery at Kansas City 
closed at $1.495%. Rye futures were Ic 
higher to nearly 4c lower for the week, 
with Minneapolis September closing at 
$1.05% and Chicago September at 
$1.08%. Most of the weakness appeared 
in the distantly deferred positions. 

Wheat prices have declined about 12c 
bu from the April peak. No. 2 hard 
winter at Chicago averaged about: $1.58 
bu in August, compared with $1.70: in 
April, $1.73 in- December -before the 
ceiling prices were effective, $1.48 a 
year ago and 97.6c the 10-year (1933-42) 
August average... At Minneapolis, No. 1 
dark northern spring averaged around 
51.53 bu in. August, which. is 11¢- less 
than the April average, but is nearly 
'8e more than August a year ago and 
neatly 50c more than the 10-year aver- 
‘ge. No. 2 hard winter averaged $1.49 


at Kansas City in August, compared with 
$1.62 in April, $1.40 a year ago and 94.3c 
No. 2 tye at 
Minneapolis averaged $1.12 in August, 


for the 10-year average. 


a drop of 15¢e bu from April average, 
but about 17¢ above the August average 
a year ago and more than 50c above the 
10-year -average. 
in the Southwest con- 
tinued to taper off, with the arrivals at 
nine markets last week down to 4,849 
cars, against 6,801 the previous week 
and 3,104 a year ago. Smaller receipts 
at Kansas City, with indications that the 
period where daily offerings exceed 
milling and merchandising requirements 
is rapidly drawing to a close, brought 
about some firmness in premiums last 
week. Strength was more pronounced 
on the higher protein types, as mills 
sought such wheat to strengthen milling 
blends. Storage stocks of wheat at that 
market are above 36,000,000 bus, about 
three fourths of which are government 
owned. As compared with a week ago, 
premiums are up ¥%@lc on the average, 
with some extremes 142@2c higher. 
Premiums for cash wheat over the 
September future at Kansas City on 
Aug. 26 are shown in the following 
table: 


Marketings 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.90&less 2 @ 2% 1 @2 0 @1% 
12.00-12.40 3 @ 5 2 @4 1 @ 3 


- 13.00-13.40 7 @ 9 5%@ 7% 3%@ 6 
14.00-14.40 11 @12% 9%@11 6%@ 8% 
15.00-15.40 14% @15% 13 @14 10 @11% 


16.00-16.40 16% @17% 15% @16% 12%@14 
RED WHEAT 


No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
All proteins 2 @ 3 1 @2% 0 @2 


Texas wheat with up to 12% protein 
is gradually getting stronger at Fort 
Worth, being quoted Aug. 28 at $1.59% 
@1.60. Thirteen per cent protein No. 1 
hard closed at $1.6244@1.63 and 14% 
$1.65@1.66. A good outside demand from 
mills is still setting the price at Fort 


Worth. The government support price 
of $1.58 in store is attracting little 
wheat. 


More than half of the wheat received 
at Minneapolis last week was new crop. 
In all, 2,643 cars were unloaded, and 
the WFA office reported that the aver- 
age protein content was 12.77%, com- 
pared with 13.55% a year ago. Con- 
sequently,‘inquiry is keen for high pro- 
tein ‘varieties, and *premiums on these 
have advanced sharply. Where 12% 
is quoted at $1.52 bu, 18% will bring 
%e@ more, 14% 5c more and-15% 12¢ 
more.. Eastern buyers are competing 
for the high protein wheat. and at di- 
version points are bidding 2@8e over 
Minneapolis for lake-and-rail shipment. 

The following table gives the approxi- 


. easier than a week ago. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 





Previous Aug. 28, Aug. 29, Aug. 30, 
Aug, 26, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
IOGUCMOOR, Sita sce adeeae ccas *742,125 718,682 697,724 673,836 670,694 
SOwUthwest oo siscics. ceaivseiie 1,144,209 1,129,844 1,175,679 1,076,826 1,044,210 
veo, ATER rt PO 481,425 454,398 478,561 355,422 393,321 
Central and Southeast ........ *536,113 533,767 -536,247 436,572 403,101 
North Pacific Coast ......... 346,828 352,329 311,519 251,590 292,718 
WORD i drei 352 ck wherves 3,250,700 3,189,020 3,199,730 2,794,246 2,804,044 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 70 64 64 


*Partly estimated. 


Crop year flour production 

















co Percentage of activity c July 1 to ~ 
Aug. 26, Previous Aug. 28, Aug. 29, Aug. 30, Aug. 26, Aug. 28, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest ....... 76 73 66 60 60 5,579,215 5,286,363 
Southwest ....... 82 81 85 79 75 9,278,783 9,487,060 
pd Ee eee eae 83 78 83 61 68 3,637,903 3,775,328 
Central and S. E. 68 67 66 64 62 4,244,842 4,436,635 
No. Pacific Coast 84 85 77 63 73 2,830,095 2,285,398 
Po ee eee 79 77 76 67 68 25,570,848 25,270,784 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
a cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
aoe Pt ose be nt wd South. Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Aug. 20-26 ..... 814,380 733,060 90 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 715,416 88 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ...... 814,380 750,308 92 Aug. 20-26 ..... 660,498 420,727 64 
Two years ago.. 814,380 653,452 80 Previous week 660,498 445,871 68 
Five-year average .......seseeeees 77 Weee ONS oi s6d. 738,822 427,320 58 
Ten-year Average ...ccceeecessceee 72 Two years ago.. 738,822 433,934 59 
Five-year average ........cceeees 54 
: Kansas City Ten-year average ............00005 53 
Aug. 20-26 .,... 352,800 242,400 69 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week .. 352,800 248,363 70 estimated. 
YORE GOO: cai. 352,800 231,759 66 Minneapolis 
ake years ago.. 352,800 254,347 72 Weekly Flour Pct. ac« 
VO-YVOGEF GAVOTAZS «60sec ccccvessvce 71 capacit tput vit 
TOMN-YERP AVETAGS. ..c.ccvcoscesescese 73 eel ies 4p tivity 
Aug. 20-26 ..... 318,120 281,617 89 
Wichita Previous week 318,120 272,811 86 
Aug. 20-26 ..... 111,132 87,483 79 Year ago ...... 319,284 270,404 85 
Previous week 111,132 76,779 69 Two years ago.. 353,388 239,902 68 
Year ago ...... 111,132 91,319 82 Five-year Average ........0eeesee0. 66 
Two years ago.. 111,132 82,414 , 44 TWaPORE: RUOTRRO: goose i iarca yas 58 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
he BO86 sk; 109,956 81,266 74 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week 109,956 89,286 81 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Yoat ago os. 3% 109,956 102,293 93 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two years ago.. 109,956 86,613 79 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Sapte ag sry sec OS ee a 
al m 7 ' ug. . ee ‘ 536,11: 58 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week 792,240 533.767 67 
Seattle and Tacoma District Fear “B80  s.vces 817,801 536,247 66 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- *T wo years ago.. 676,082 436,572 64 
capacity output _ tivity Five-year Average .....6.scseeeees 62 
Aue. 90-86 5.535 269,100 204,600 76 Ten-year AVETAZE ......-ee esse eens 61 
Previous week 269,100 214,348 80 Current week partly estimated. 
Year ago ...... 215,600 193,549 74 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two years ago.. 256,368 155,922 61 fewer mills reported. 
PivO-FORl  GVGTESO . ox eves ccckcteecs 69 
TOR-VOAP GQVETERS. .icciccviccecccves 68 BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
Aug. 20-26 ..... 143,200 142,228 99 Aug. 20-26 ..... 577,416 481,425 83 
Previous week 143,200 137,981 96 Previous week 577,416 454,398 78 
ZOOr. BEC -\<%'. ¢5 143,200 117,970 81 VORP ABO -..i0s. 577,416 478,561 83 
Two years ago.. 143,864 95,668 67 Two years ago.. 577,416 355,422 61 
Five-year Average .....isesccscecs 81 Five-YeQFr GVCTAGZE 2... yg ecscetccees 69 
Ten-year AVETAGS ....ccesscsccvens 71 Ten-year AVETAGE .... cesses ecsenes 74 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for.the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—_Southwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


Aug. 20-26 ..... 27,633 244,971 13,893 
Previous week .. 27,228 14,343 
Two weeks ago 27,329 14,083 
SPOR: owes scenes 28,503 268,361 14,011 
i MSVE TEP era 25,84 216,663 13,277 
BOL: vhAud.o ses ee 24,891 214,955 13,266 
SOD. cule te aive ape 23,557 196,762 12,256 
Five-yr. average 26,086 228,342 13,341 


7-—Northwest——, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 


--—Buffalo— 7-~—-Combined—, 


119,968 9,211 76,985 50,737 441,924 
8,694 50,265 
8,024 49,436 
110,731 9,156 76,453 51,670 455,545 
102,886 6,800 63,857 45,925 383,406 
101,013 7,525 64,206 45,682 380,174 
95,443 7,960 63,893 43,773 356,098 
106,008 8,130 69,079 7,557 403,429 





mate relationships of cash spring wheat 
to futures at Minneapolis on Aug. 26. 


Basis Minneapolis September Futare 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Protein— DNS. DNS. DNS. 
Below 13%.. 4_-c-over 3\%cover 3 cvover 
RRR eon 4%cover 4 cover > 34¢ over 
Sh. Pea 9 cover. 8%c.over 8 ¢ over 
SEG a se tas 16. -cover 15%c over 15.- c oyer 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat trading 
remains very quiet, with prices a little 
The Commodity 
Credit Corp. is bidding $1.45 bu for 
No. 1. wheat in coast storage, but there 
is little selling at that figure. Wheat 
is moving to terminals quite liberally, 


but.is going under government loan. 
Mills.:are buying only special types of 
wheat, ‘particularly the high protein 
types;. which are rather scarce. The 
géerieral protein average of the new crop 
is low. Feed wheat sales being made by 
the-CCC aré under the volume of a year 
ago, due to availability of sizeable 
amounts of low grade wheat in produc- 
ing --areas, which finds ready buyers. 
Soft’ white, western red and ordinary 
protein hard red winter is quoted at 
$1.43 bu, basis No. 1, in bulk, 15 days’ 
shipment, coast delivery. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


HARVESTING AND THRESHING 
MOVING RAPIDLY TOWARD END 


Work Nearly Finished in Southern Parts of Spring Wheat 
Belt, Well Along in Northern Sections and Canada 
—Yields Slightly Below Earlier Expectations 


Spring wheat harvesting and thresh- 
ing operations are practically completed 
in southern parts of the main belt and 
this work is well along in the more 
northerly sections and up into Canada. 
Rains have been troublesome in North 
Dakota and Montana the last two weeks 
and some deterioration in quality of 
grain has occurred over rather large 
areas. Bread wheat and durum yields 
are slightly below those of a year ago, 
according to trade reports. Preliminary 
reports on protein content of the new 
spring wheat crop indicate a somewhat 
lower average than last year. A sum- 
mary of quite a few laboratory tests 
by one spring wheat mill is printed else- 
where in this issue of THe Nortu- 
WESTERN MILLER. 

Harvesting and threshing of late win- 
ter wheat is making good progress in 
the Pacific Northwest and in the in- 
terior Northwest. Wet fields retarded 
combining in Montana and North Da- 
kota last week. Yields of winter wheat 
are reported good to excellent. 


FALL PLOWING CONDITIONS FAVORABLE 


Conditions are more favorable for pre- 
paring soil for fall grains, especially 
in most sections of the Ohio valley. 
However, the soil is still dry in many 
areas, notably Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Pennsylvania and southern Michi- 
gan. Much land is ready for seeding in 
Oklahoma and Kansas and sowing wheat 
has begun in the extreme western por- 
tion of the latter state and in Mis- 
souri, The seed beds are working down 
very nicely in the areas where rains 
have fallen recently, Farmers are push- 
ing fall plowing as much as_ possible 
to reduce the amount of work necessary 
next spring and, incidentally, to control 
a luxuriant growth of weeds in wide 
areas. 

While many things can influence the 
progress of winter wheat between plant- 
ing time and harvest, it appears that 
the crop in Kansas and adjoining states 
will go into a fine seed bed this fall, 
with an abundant supply of subsoil 
moisture. The crop has a chance to ob- 
tain a good growth before winter sets 
in, providing fall rains do not delay seed- 
ing too much. Cargill, Inc., reports a 
number of expressions on the part of 
farmers to increase winter wheat acre- 
age this fall. 


CANADIAN LABOR SHORTAGE 


Favorable weather has prevailed in 
Ontario during recent weeks and har- 
vesting is in full swing. Fall wheat 
and fall barley have been cut and thresh- 
ing is general. Yields have been well 
above average and the quality is ex- 
cellent. Harvesting of oats and barley 
is now taking place. Rust is- prevalent 
in some fields of late varieties of oats, 
but it is believed the extent of the dam- 
age is not serious. Every available sup- 
ply of labor is being drained. Experi- 
enced and reliable help is extremely 
scarce. Women, young children and 
elderly men are working long hours. 
Many farmers are alone on hundred 


acre farms, and the general situation 
is more difficult than perhaps ever be- 
fore. “Commando” labor is helping out 
to a certain extent in extensive rural 
areas adjacent to urban centers. 

In western Canada, cutting of wheat 
is progressing rapidly under favorable 
weather. Showers last week were wide- 
ly scattered and unimportant in most 
districts. Light frosts occurred at many 
points in Manitoba, but no damage re- 
sulted. While comparatively _ little 
threshing has been done to date, indica- 
tions are that Manitoba’s wheat yield 
will probably average in the neighbor- 
hood of 25 bus per acre, Saskatchewan 
around 20 bus and Alberta slightly bet- 
ter than 17 bus, according to private 
estimates. The dominion government’s 
first estimate on production and the 
majority of private estimates will be 
released during the first two weeks of 
September. 

East of the Mississippi river, the out- 
look for the corn crop is slightly better 
because of recent fairly well distributed 
rains. However, there has been no gen- 
eral drouth relief, according to the 
United States Weather Bureau, and, 
while damage has been checked in many 
places, some areas are still extremely 
dry and deterioration continues. In the 
Ohio valley, it is too late for material 
improvement in many places. Between 
the Mississippi river and the Rocky 
Mountains, progress of corn is mostly 
good to excellent, with late fields show- 
ing improvement since last week’s rains. 
Iowa reports the development good to 
excellent, with even the latest fields tas- 
seled and in position to mature ears if 
frosts are late. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ABUNDANT RAINS ASSURE 
GOOD WHEAT GERMINATION 


Hourcuinson, Kansas.—No wheat will 
lie dormant in the dust in central and 
southwestern Kansas this year. Almost 
daily showers have bathed most of the 
wheat belt for more than a week, follow- 
ing July rainfall double to treble normal. 

Some planting is under way in the far 
west and locally farmers are getting 
ready to drill within a fortnight, al- 
though urged not to, seed before October 
1, because of the Hessian fly danger. 

Grounded wheat from the 1944 har- 
vest has deteriorated further and most 
of that left will be fit only for feed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














QUALITY CONTEST PLANNED 
FOR HARD WINTER WHEATS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The American Roy- 
al milling and baking contest for hard 
red winter wheats will be held in con- 
nection with the American Royal Live- 
stock Show in Kansas City, Oct. 11-13, 
officials of the show have announced. The 
contest .is being sponsored by the Kan- 
sas. City Board of Trade, the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce, and the live- 
stock show. Wheat improvement as- 


sociations in the Southwest will co-op- 


MILLER 


erate in selecting samples of wheat to 
represent the different states. 

Only wheat of the hard red winter 
class will be included. Samples are to 
be milled, bread baked from the flour, 
and the final placings will be based on 
this laboratory performance. A com- 
mittee of three cereal chemists will su- 
pervise the milling and baking and will 
determine the final placings. 

Prizes will be awarded for the top 
eight samples in the contest and will 
range from $10 to $1. Milling and 
baking tests will be completed in ad- 
vance of the show and the wheat and 
bread samples will be on display. K. 
S. Quisenberry, in charge of hard winter 
wheat investigations for the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, will be super- 
intendent of the contest. 
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NORTHWEST HAS PRODUCED 
LARGE SMALL GRAIN CROPs 


Minneapous, Minn.—The Northwest 
has produced. one of its largest smal) 
grain crops, the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co. crop letter states. Movement to 
market is under way and, with a con. 
tinuation of present favorable weather, 
will reach substantial proportions dur- 
ing the next 10 days. Storing and dis. 
tributing this larger than average crop 
faces the handicaps of shortage of trans. 
portation equipment and manpower, both 
at country stations and terminal markets, 
Full co-operation is assured by rail- 
roads and all elements in the grain trade 
in overcoming these difficulties, the re- 
port adds. 





Rust Losses to Durum Wheat 
Are Small in the Aggregate 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Donald G. 
Fletcher, executive secretary of the Con- 
ference for the Prevention of Grain 
Rust, reporting on a recent tour cover- 
ing the northern halves of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, parts of Wash- 
ington and the southern Canadian prairie 
provinces, says that stem rust has caused 
relatively little damage to the durum 
wheat crop. 

The fungus developed in considerable 
amounts on Mindum durum, he says, and 
while a few late fields and low spots, 
where moisture kept the grain green, 
suffered material rust shriveling, the af- 
fected acreage constitutes only a small 
percentage of the total crop. 

Root rot, which killed many ma- 
ture -plants while the grain was in 
the early dough, and true black chaff in 
some fields, were responsible for most 
of the shriveling which has occurred 
outside the drouth spots in North Da- 
kota. Scab damage is largely limited to 
the Red River Valley in North Dakota, 
but has caused widespread shriveling of 
both wheat and barley in Minnesota, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fletcher. 

Fewer bushels of both bread wheat 
and durum per acre and grain of lighter 
test weight than was estimated in July 
are being harvested. In North Dakota 
averages now appear to place the yields 
between 15 and 18 bus, Reports of 
protein tests are under last year, Mr. 
Fletcher reports. 


For a considerable distance on each 
side of the Red River Valley, in both 
Canada and ‘the United States, recent 
rains have delayed harvest. Ditches are 
full of water. Shocked or windrowed 
grain is being damaged and will suffer 
increasing losses, depending on_ the 
length of the wet period. 

Montana will produce one of the larg- 
est crops in its history, although drouth, 
heat and hail have reduced the earlier 
estimates somewhat. A great deal of 
good heavy wheat will be harvested in 
sections of north central and northeast- 
ern Montana, in the opinion of Mr. 
Fletcher. 

In Alberta and Saskatchewan, with 
the exception of the irrigated sections, 
grain south and east of Calgary will 
yield from five to eight bushels, This 
condition exists nearly to Gull Lake in 
Saskatchewan. Here crops improve, with 
wheat yields averaging between 15 and 
20 bus. South and east of Regina, still 
further improvement is apparent and 
wheat stands indicate prospective vields 
of between 25 and. 30 bus. 

Both crown rust of oats and leaf rust 
of wheat are present in southern Mani- 
toba. Stem rust is moderately heavy 
on durum wheat but, inasmuch as crops 
in Manitoba are from one to two weeks 
early, the grain ripened ahead of the 
fust and little damage occurred, Mr. 
Fletcher states. 





Colorado’s New Wheat Crop 
Well Balanced for Protein 


Denver, Coro.—Colorado has been “ex- 
tremely fortunate” in that while the 
state’s total wheat yield was materially 
reduced by reason of certain areas be- 
ing stricken with rust, the weather and 
other conditions preceding and during 
harvest were favorable to the maturing 
of a crop that is exceptionally well 
balanced for the protein requirements 
of the mills in that state, H. D. Lig- 
gitt, Jr., director of laboratories for the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., re- 
ports. 

Since both winter and spring wheats 
are produced in that state, the mills will 
have a wide range of protein from which 
to choose in both classes of wheats, Mr. 





Liggitt said. “The wheat handles nice- 
ly on the mill and produces a flour hav- 
ing an ash content which is normal for 
the grade being produced. The absorp- 
tion is excellent and the flour evidences 
exceptionally good mixing tolerance,” he 
added. 

Colorado wheats are also showing good 
gluten characteristics, Mr. Liggitt said, 
as evidenced by the fact that the mixing 
period is not critical. “The fermenta- 
tion tolerance is also very good and the 
resulting bread has very good volume, 
grain, crumb color and crust color. In 
fact, reports from the baking trade that 
have been received by our company bear 
out our investigational experimental 
milling and baking results,” he asserted. 
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PROTEIN OF SPRING 
WHEAT 114,-2% LOWER 


Average Is Above Other Classes, How- 
ever—King Midas Tests Show 
Wide Range 

Min NEAvOLIS, Minn.—The protein con- 
tent of new spring wheat, which is just 
beginning to move in volume, is said to 
he considerably lower than was the 1943 
crop. New wheat from stations in the 
Dakotas and Montana is testing at least 
1%; to 2% lower in protein than a year 
ago, but even so, the grain is consider- 
ably higher in protein content than that 
of bread wheat grown in other sections 
of the country. 

The King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, during the past four weeks, has 
been making protein determinations of 
samples received daily from its coun- 
try elevator connections, and the returns 
would indicate that the protein content 
of new crop flour will be entirely 
adequate for best baking results. 

Of 756 samples tested to date, 32 
averaged 11 to 11.40% protein, 55 av- 
eraged 11.50 to 11.90%, 99 averaged 12 
to 12.40%, 155 averaged 12.50 to 12.90%, 
165 averaged 18 to 13.40%, 114 averaged 
13.50 to 13.90%, 81 averaged 14 to 
14.40%, 81 averaged 14.50 to 14.90% and 
24 averaged 15 to 16%. The protein range 
is wide, but it will enable spring wheat 
millers to furnish almost any type of 
flour their customers prefer, it is said. 
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Inventory of Corn 
Processors Given 
Extension by CCC 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has authorized corn proces- 
sors to extend their inventories until 
Nov. 11, in order that sufficient supplies 
of finished corn products will be avail- 
able for war uses. Previously, corn 
processors’ inventories were limited to 
supplies to carry them through Oct. 1. 

Designated processors will be per- 
mitted to buy the corn on a first come, 
first served basis, with no preference 
given to those buyers whose inventory 
stocks are lowest, officials explained. All 
but about 2,000,000 bus of the approxi- 
mately 63,000,000 obtained through WFO 
98 have already been purchased by proc- 
essors, with the remainder still on farms 
or in transit. 

Through WFO 103, issued June 24, 
when WFO No. 98 expired, the food ad- 
ministrator is authorized to declare a 
set-aside on the balance of the 1943 corn 
crop if it becomes necessary, but govern- 
ment officials today were unanimous in 
declaring that no such move was con- 
templated at the present time. On July 1, 
the latest date for which accurate figures 
are available, 570,435,000 bus of 1943 crop 
corn remained on farms, most of it being 
held by farmers for feed purposes or 
until results of the 1944 crop can be pre- 
dicted accurately. 

By extending the inventory limita- 
tion on processors engaged in essential 
production, the CCC has made sure that 
Processors will not be forced to close 
befote new crop corn starts to market. 
New corn, when it is purchased, will be 
counted against the weekly grind of proc- 
‘ssors, but will not count against their 
Mventories, 
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NEW CROP WHEAT KEEPS MILL 
STOCKS ABOVE AVERAGE JULY 1 


Millers Started Current Crop Year With Wheat Sufficient 
for 43 Days’ Full Running Time—Large Percentage 
of Ownership in Transit and Bought to Arrive 


The CCC admitted that approximately 
nine carloads of corn in the Chicago 
area, which processors had refused, ha 
been sold to feed manufacturers in the 
drouth area who could prove hardship 
and need. The amounts involved were 
so small, it was explained, that it would 
not have been practical to ship it long 
distances to processors outside the Chi- 
cago area. 
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W. F. OSTRANDER IN NAVY 
Seatrte, WasuH.—Wells F. Ostrander, 
manager of the Wenatchee, Wash., 
branch of the Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, for the past 3% years, has 
been granted a leave of absence to ac- 
cept a commission in the Navy. He 
has left for Norfolk, Va., where he 
will be stationed. Burril Preston, who 
has been serving as assistant manager 
under Mr. Ostrander, has been appoint- 

ed acting manager of the branch. 
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Class A Mixers Get 
2,034,535 Bus Wheat 
in S. W. Allotment 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas City 
regional office of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has advised the Southwest Grain 
Advisory Committee that 2,034,535 bus 
of wheat have been allocated for Class 
A mixers in southwestern states. 

Arkansas will receive 200,000 bus, Mis- 
souri, including greater St. Louis, about 
500,000 bus, Kansas, including Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and Atchison, about 
375,000, Texas more than 530,000, Okla- 
homa about’ 170,000, Nebraska 75,000, 
and the rest of the western states ac- 
cordingly. 

Certificates will be mailed to these 
larger’ mixers about Sept. 1 for this 
September allocation. 
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MONTANA HAIL LOSS HEAVY 
Guienpive, Mont.—Eastern Montana’s 
loss of wheat and other grain crops in 
last week’s hail storm has been estimated 
at 4,000,000 bus. -~From many quarters 
came laments that the ruined crops were 
the best in years. 
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DR. G. C. SUPPLEE TO HEAD 
TECHNOLOGICAL GROUP 


BarnsrincE, N. Y.—Dr. G. C. Supplee 
has been selected to head an analytical 
and consulting organization known as 
the G. C. Supplee Research Corp., with 
principal offices in this city. The or- 
ganization provides consulting and an- 
alytical, and vitamin technological serv- 
ice to food, pharmaceutical and biochemi- 
cal industries and institutions. 

Dr. Supplee was formerly associate 
director of research for the Borden Co. 
He was among the first to isolate and 
develop commercial methods for the pro- 
duction of natural riboflavin. 

V. J. Ashbaugh, vice president and 
secretary of the Durham (N. C.) Dairy 
Products, Inc., is executive vice presi- 
dent of the new organization. C. B. 
Martin and Howard Hinton, president 
and treasurer of the same firm, are sec- 
retary and. treasurer, respectively, for 
the Supplee corporation. E, C. Rowe, 
formerly head of the legal department 
of the Borden Co., is chief counsel and 
a member of the board. of directors. 








Wheat stocks owned by mills at the 
beginning of the current crop year, 
July 1, were considerably above average 

for that date, despite the tight cash 
wheat situation at that time. The re- 
port of the Bureau of the Census is- 
sued last week shows an average of 
43.2 days full running time for wheat 
owned by millers, compared with 48.7 
a year earlier, when stocks were very 
large. The average two years ago was 
38 days and three years ago it was 
35 days. 

On the basis of a 65% rate of mill 
activity the mill owned enough wheat, 
July 1, for a little over three months’ 
operations. This figure applies to the 
industry as a whole and doubtless many 
mills had wheat stocks considerably 
greater or less than the average. 

These comparatively large wheat hold- 
ings in the face of a tight supply of old 
crop wheat were made possible by earli- 
er and heavier purchases of new crop, 
reflected also in large percentage of 
ownership in transit and bought to 
arrive. 

About half the mills reported new 
and old crop wheat separately, and 
nearly 20,495,765 bus of their total stocks 
of 50,261,794 bus were new wheat, or 
nearly 40%. A year ago, the new crop 
wheat figure was only 8,391,770 bus, or 
15% of the stocks held at that time. 

The big increase in new crop wheat 
stocks took place in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and 
the southeastern states. 

Considering old crop wheat only, mill 
holdings were down to 100,000,000 bus 
compared with 119,000,000 a year ago. 

In total quantity mills owned 113,492,- 
172 bus, compared with 124,518,882 bus 
a year ago and 97,755,465 two years ago. 
Three years ago the total was 91,166,- 
414 bus. 

While owned. wheat stocks were high- 
er, the amount stored for others was 
smaller than usuale On July 1, 1944, 
mills held 17,995,211 bus of wheat in 
store for others, against 27,392,968 a 
year ago and 48,374,159 two years ago. 

Thus the total of all wheat in mill 
elevators and in other positions owned 
by mills was 131,487,383 bus. A year 
ago the.total was 151,911,850 and two 
years ago 146,129,624 bus. 

Wheat stocks generally were lower in 
all positions, except in transit and 
bought to arrive. As has been the case 
all year, this category of wheat stocks 
continued at a very high level, amount- 
ing to 29,027,563 bus, compared with 
20,052,303 a year ago and 14,029,146 
three years ago. 

Wheat stocks owned by mills in vari- 
ous positions were as follows: 





June 30———, 

Position 1944 1943 
Mill elevators ........ 70,598 87,718 
Country elevators ..... 3,148 4,211 
Public terminals ...... 4,510 5,834 
Private terminals ..... 6,209 6,704 
In transit, etc. ....... 29,028 20,052 
Stored for others* .... 17,995 27,393 


*In all positions. 
Mill wheat stocks declined about 20,- 
000,000 bus in the final quarter of the 
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past crop year, a larger than average 
drop. Since about 136,000,000 bus were 
ground in that quarter, wheat purchases 
amounted to around 116,000,000 bus, 
about the same as in the preceding 
quarter. 

Although the total amount of wheat 
owned by mills in all positions was 
about 9,000,000 bus less than a year ago, 
some states showed larger figures due 
to earlier and heavier purchases of new 
crop wheat. .Texas mill holdings were 
nearly 3,500,000 bus greater, with 1,- 
800,000 bus more in .Illinois and about 
1,000,000 more in Ohio. Smaller in- 
creases were shown in Oklahoma, In- 
diana, Kentucky, and some of the south- 
eastern states. 

Most states showed declines, New 
York being the largest loser with 3,- 
900,000 bus less wheat owned there. 
Minnesota holdings were 2,100,000 bus 
less and Montana 1,200,000 lower. Mis- 
souri mill wheat stocks were down 
1,600,000 bus and Kansas 1,300,000. 

Pacific Coast stocks generally were 
lower. Washington holdings were off 
nearly 2,500,000 bus, Oregon 300,000 and 
Idaho showed a slight drop. Utah was 
off 600,000 bus and California was about 
unchanged. 

Wheat flour stocks held by mills were 
sharply lower on July 1, being at a 
below normal figure after more than a 
year of carrying large supplies. The 
total of 6,709,797 sacks on July 1 was 
substantially below the stocks of 9,907,- 
739 sacks held a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 7,092,892 and three 
years ago 7,841,705 sacks. 

Reports were received from 775 mill- 
ing companies owning 935 mills. These 
mills accounted for 92.4% of the total 
wheat flour production in the latest bi- 
ennial census of manufacturers in 1939. 
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SECOND ARGENTINE CORN 
QUOTA FOR 3 S. W. STATES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Advised that the 
“second fleet” of Argentine corn must 
soon be allocated, the state grain ad- 
visory committees of Arkansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma must now divide the sec- 
ond small allocation. It is somewhat 
larger than the first one, which has not 
been reecived as yet. 

In this second allocation of Argentine 
corn, Arkansas will get 66,397 bus, Okla- 
homa 35,928 and Texas 126,852. This 
cargo, it .is believed, will arrive in 
Houston. 
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BAKERS ALLOWED FULL USE 
OF MILK SOLIDS IN BREAD 


Wasuinoeton, D.. C.—With the issu- 
ance of Amendment No. 11 to War Food. 
Order No. 1, bakers are permitted 
unlimited use of milk in bread, effective 
Aug. 22. Previously, this War Food 
Administration regulation limited bakers 
to four. parts of milk solids per 100 parts 
of flour in bread formulas, 


















































































A good part of Sunny Kansas’ 






pleasant baking disposition is 






hereditary. The wheat ances- 






try of this fine flour is sound, 






wholesome milling stock that 






our experienced millers delight 
in converting into SUN NY 
KANSAS. 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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HAROLD A. MERRILL 
Grain and Ranches 


Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Member of the Kansas City and 
Chicago Boards of Trade 











6 » 9 A Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
‘Diamond D” 3 Sissi 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
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Feed from Wood ARN OLD 


(Continued from page 6.) 
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vested alcohol interests tried to side- 
track the expansion of the wood sugar STERLING 
industry in Germany—you will find these 

forces in almost all countries—when 
this same Privy Councillor Pieszczek, 
in a very heated debate on wood sugar, Mills and Sells 
jumped to his feet and stated: “To 
renounce this new industry based on 
home grown waste would have the same 66 ” 
effect on the future economy of Ger- Thoro-Bread 
many as if the General Staff would i 

ean the use of tanks for the next Cineneeny See 


war.” 
I would like to give you a very short A very fine, strong, altogether 
description of the principle of the uniform and dependable flour 


Scholler-Tornesch wood sugar process. 
For almost 150 years chemists of all 
countries tried to tackle this interesting * 
problem. Knowing how closely related 
the chemical formulas for cellulose and 
sugar are, chemists have tried to solve ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
this problem by two fundamentally dif- STERLING, KANSAS 

ferent ways, The first by treating wood 
with high concentrated acids at low 
temperature and the other way by highly 


diluted acid under pressure and high ee 39 
temperature. Up to now the first D URA M BE R 
method has not proven economical due 

to the high cost of acid recovery and SEMOLINA 

the replacement of corroded parts. The FANCY No. 1 


second method, diluted acid, pressure Milled from Carefully Selected 


and high temperature, was used in some AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


European countries and in the United 








States during the last war. The yields ma Fie Ti: 

at that time were around 20 gallons of AMBER MI LLING CO. 
alcohol from a ton of wood paste, a MINNEAPOLIS 
relatively inefficient: result considering Cable Address: “‘AMBERMILCO” 

the amount of cellulose in wood. All 
these processes took place in closed con- 


tainers, or digesters, which permitted DIXIE LILY 








much of the sugar that was formed to A flour without an equal anywhere 
decompose before it could be recovered. Plain and Self-rising 

In all countries, this process was un- THE ee igen Co. 
able to compete when peace came again. Southern Sales Office 








The United States was able to supply OS 


its normal needs from blackstrap mo- 





lasses; Germany, from sugar beet mo- w  ¢ F 
lasses, grain, potatoes and other sources. estern ing lour__ 
The secret of the process to which the Uniform Bakery Flour 


German War Department referred in 
the above quotation was Dr. Scholler’s MANEY MILLING CO. 
discovery how to avoid the decomposi- a ee 

tion of the sugar formed in the progress 
of hydrolysis. This he accomplished by ! 
a so-called percolation method, by which King Milling Company 
the sugar solution passed out of the High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
percolators almost as fast as it was Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
formed. This brought yields to between RPE rere See ey: renee 

50 and 60 gallons from a ton of dry LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
sawdust. With this result, wood hy- 
drolysis becomes competitive under nor- 
mal, peacetime conditions. 

The picture, so far as yields are con- 
cerned, is approximately as follows: WU, FOR QUALITY FLAVOR ARO ECQHRE 
From a ton of sawdust or other wood ; 
waste, reckoned on dry weight, you get Hubbar d 
1,100 Ibs of sugar which is in a 5 to 6% 
solution. Eighty per cent of this sugar, 
being glucose, is fermentable. The 20% We are always ready to fill your 


: : requ: ents of 
in other ways. Translate this in terns | MILLING WHEAT 

















ti 











of molasses, and you actually have as MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
much sugar derived from a ton of dry Goa Fame a 





sawdust ag you have in a ton of molasses. 
Sugar, as you are well aware, is the 













base for a vast number of products. Pfeffer Millin g Company 
Wood sugar is identical with the kind Manuf of Pure High-Grade 
of sugar you find in corn syrup. You Winter Wheat Flour on 
can evaporate the 94% of water in the Ree eee re te Taftles — 
sugar solution and have pure crystallized Member Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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“(Continued on page 22.) 
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TheFlour 


UCH has been said and written 

about the effect of the wheat 

subsidy on producers and proc- 
essors. But, despite the fact that flour 
distributors are also directly affected 
by the subsidy, we have heard little of 
its impact upon them. 

Curiosity about this aspect of the 
subsidy led us to ask a number of 
distributors, both brokers and jobbers, 
what effect it has had on their busi- 
nesses. 

That distributors have very definite 
ideas on this subject is evident from 
their comments, which range all the way 
from bitter opposition to faint praise. 
Phases of the subsidy about which com- 
ment was most frequently made includ- 
ed its effect on prices, politics involved, 
and the shortened buying period. 

Particularly outspoken in opposition 
to the subsidy was Walter E. Sands, 
president of Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., 
Boston, Mass., who commented as fol- 
lows: 

“Government control in every 
means infringement upon our American 
liberties. And when this control touches 
our domestic economy every sound 
American principle of free enterprise 
is destroyed. 

“When subsidy payments were initiat- 
ed by our government as a subterfuge 
to avoid an honest increase in bread 
prices, we, in the flour milling and 
baking industries, immediately lost our 
rights to free trade and enterprise. We 
can no longer buy as free men; we can 
no longer sell as free men, because our 
government took away the laws.of sup- 
ply and demand and substituted the 
Law of Bureaucracy. Why? They said 
it was necessary to avoid war inflation. 

“The flour subsidy has frozen the pur- 
chasing of flour for future needs. It 
has decreased the size of deliveries and 
purchases. The wheat subsidy forces 
the flour buyer to guess what this gov- 
ernment will do next. And what man 
outside of a mental institution would 
have courage enough to do that? Every 
regular function of economics is use- 
less in this maelstrom of maladministra- 
tion. 

“The subsidy has changed the whole 
routine of flour distribution. Its first 
effect was to stop the buying of flour 
except as immediately needed. Its sec- 
ond was the slowing up of the size of 
deliveries. Under the monthly system 
of subsidy announcement, most of the 
flour buyers waited until the last days 
of the month before buying. Now, with 
the subsidy changeable at any time, pur- 
chases will be made only when the buy- 
er is actually out of stock. 

“The flour jobbers and brokers must 
call on buyers often. Competition is 
hard to meet, because some in our own 
business will sell at less than cost in 
an effort to get started with new ac- 

“counts. The days of round-the-clock 
sales are over and now it seems as 
fliough most of our business will be 
rush, prompt or 30 days. This means 
more calls and more effort for every 
sale. 


case 
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Distributor Views the Subsidy 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


Of The Northwestern Miller Staff 


“The. wheat subsidy has changed our 
industry from a healthy American en- 
terprise into a Zombie of Bureaucracy.” 


UNCERTAINTY INCREASED 

Some distributors emphasize that the 
subsidy has brought great uncertainty 
into the flour market. For instance, a 
prominent southern operator declared 
that “I believe that the subsidy is harm- 
ful to the distributor and broker be- 
cause it creates uncertainty in the minds 
of buyers as to whether they should 
book flour or not at any given time. 
In other words, the way it looks to me 
we are in a guessing game every month 
whether the subsidy is going to be low- 
ered or increased and whether we should 
tell the customers to buy or not to 
buy. I believe that the old method of 
doing business is more satisfactory to 
everyone concerned.” 

Along the same line another distribu- 
tor commented that “we continue doing 
business the same as most other jobbers, 
hit and miss, subsidy or not. Of course 
the changes in subsidies and price ceil- 
ings upset our current contracts and 
make it not only easier to do the wrong 
things, but almost impossible not to.” 


POLITICAL ANGLE 

That the political aspect of the wheat 
subsidy is obnoxious to many flour dis- 
tributors is evident from their com- 
ments. A large eastern operator ex- 
pressed himself as follows on this phase 
of the question: 

“When those occupying positions of 
political power resort to arbitrary and 
artificial measures as a substitute for 
demand and supply in_ establishing 
prices, a never-ending chain of adjust- 
ments and counter adjustments is put 
in motion. Subsidies are but a link 
in this chain and under our present 
economic system must be _ tolerated 
whether they have our approval or not.” 

A similar opinion exists in the South, 
judging from the following expression 
by a prominent flour distributor in that 
area: 

“As you know, ever since the govern- 
ment has tried to stop the effects of the 
law of supply and demand with parity 
prices, subsidies, ceilings, floors, pur- 
chases by government, etc., it has been 
almost impossible to really gauge the 
future trend of the market. 

“As we are not politicians, and usual- 
ly our guess as to what the politicians 
will do has been wrong, we have worked 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, not letting 
ourselves be liable for very much.” 

Likewise an eastern distributor feels 
that “the greatest change brought by 
the subsidy seems to have been the 
end of the month purchasing, especially 
by the larger buyers. This has made 
proper sales coverage more difficult and 
buying judgment more complicated. The 
subsidy may have been a necessary evil 
in the scheme of regimented economy 
but, not being of this school, we are 
not in sympathy with political regula- 
tion of business.” 

At least one distributor went further 
than merely expressing his opposition to 


government regulations, and declared 
that “I am against a lot of rules and 
regulations. I am and always have 
been opposed to the 120-day booking 
clause in the Millers National Federa- 
tion contract. By and large the mills 
have not. succeeded in making that 
clause effective—at least my mills did 
not. The result is that there is as 
much chiseling when one or two cars are 
booked today as there used to be when 
you booked a big round lot. I feel 
that the large mills are interested in 
enforcing the 120-day booking clause, or 
rather those mills which have salaried 
representatives.” 


JAM IN BUYING 


An almost universal complaint against 
the subsidy is the resultant end of the 
month buying period. For instance, the 
distributor last quoted had the follow- 
ing to say on this subject: 

“IT can speak first hand as far as 
the flour business is concerned for the 
broker. It has created an abnormal 
situation at the end of each month, and 
resulted in feverish excitement with the 
result that it induced speculation. Some 
buyers bought more flour than they need- 
ed, and other buyers needed more flour 
than they bought. Salesmen on the 
last day of the month returned to their 
offices and worked sales over the tele- 
phone until midnight. This does not 
make for normal, healthy business.” 

Another distributor, a large operator 
in an important eastern market, said 
that “with subsidies in effect the buyer 
theoretically has the prospect of a well 
stabilized flour market, with little prom- 
ise of sufficient price advantage to 
overcome the carrying charge handicap. 
Buying should, under these conditions, 
be an orderly affair. 

“However, with the approach of the 
end of each month, all other market 
factors are completely overshadowed by 
speculation based on an abundance of 
rumors as to the forthcoming subsidy 
adjustment. 

“As a result, the month’s sales are 
compressed into a few days, perhaps 
hours, of feverish activity at the end 
of each month with long periods of ex- 
treme dullness following. 

“In the last analysis a flour buyer’s 
requirements will invariably determine 
the extent of his purchases, and I do 
not believe the subsidy has had any 
effect in the way of increasing or de- 
creasing flour sales. However, it has 
certainly brought about a change in buy- 
ing habits, and the change is not at all 
beneficial to the distributing trade.” 

J. A. Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., likewise feels that “flour 
is no longer sold with an eye to the 
natural fluctuation of the market, but 
with the buyer trying to outfigure the 
possibilities of a subsidy raise or a 
subsidy reduction. Also, very little flour 
is sold for future delivery at any pe- 
riod exeept during the last few days 
of the month, These sales are made 
with the anticipation of a subsidy 
change, and crowd most of the bookings 
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that would normally be done in a month 
to within a few days’ time. This makes 
it more difficult to do business, as all 
the sellers know that they have to make 
their sales during that period because 
of the dirth of business during the 
rest of the month.” 

As expressed by a well-known Chicago 
flour broker, “the subsidy has added an- 
other factor of confusing the buyer as 
to the proper time to buy. Not thor- 
oughly understanding the subsidy mat- 
ter and, with most of the flour men tell- 
ing different stories about it, it has 
tended more or less to change the tim- 
ing of his buying. 

“It now seems that we have periods 
of rush buying prior to the time the 
subsidy is changed at the end of the 
month, or the first day of the month, as 
appeared on June 1. Periods in between 
are rather dull and uninteresting, as the 
buyers feel they have until the end of 
the month to decide. In fact, buyers 
are thinking more about subsidy changes 
than they are of the actual wheat mar- 
ket changes.” 


EFFECT ON PRICES 

As might be expected, flour distribu- 
tors are more concerned with the effect 
of the subsidy on prices than almost any 
other phase of it. Some feel that its 
effect is very harmful, as expressed by 
G. E. Case, Case Co., Baltimore, Md.: 

“Our experience regarding the sub- 
sidy being announced the first of each 
month has been that the last few days 
prior to the announcement you can hear 
the wildest rumors and tales that have 
ever been related in the flour business, 
with apparently no one knowing any- 
thing definite, all based upon false re- 
ports which naturally put the flour 
buyer in a tremendous whirl. So with 
all this pressure he probably buys it 
trying to beat the subsidy, then he wakes 
up 10 days later and finds that he can 
buy flour cheaper than when he bought 
it prior to the subsidy being reduced.” 

Mr. Zimmerman also feels that “a con- 
dition that occurred two months ago in 
which some millers had notice of the 
reduction in subsidy on hard wheat 
early in the evening of the last day of 
the month and whose salesmen worked 
until midnight of May 31 getting buyers 
out of beds, movies, etc., certainly’ does 
not tend to make for a healthy mar- 
ket condition. This situation, I un 
derstand, has been corrected and will 
no longer occur. 

“With particular reference to the job- 
ber, there have been instances where 
subsidies have been raised on the Pa- 
cific Coast soft wheat flours which in 
effect lowered the price of these flours 
materially with no change in the wheat 
price. If a jobber was long any flour 
at all of these grades, he had to take 
the loss equivalent to the reduction in 
price occasioned by the subsidy change. 
Bakers who happened to have any of 
these grades of flour booked were not 
happy about their loss and some were 
inclined to blame the jobber, feeling that 
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he should have had advance notice of 
this change. 

“All of these factors make me feel 
that it would be a much healthier situa- 
tion with no subsidy. However, in all 
fairness to both sides of the picture, 
the subsidy has kept the prices of flour 
within the ceilings set by the OPA, al- 
lowing the millers and the distributors 
a fair margin of profit. It also has 
kept the prices of flour down to a point 
where most bakers can operate profit- 
ably without having to raise their bread 
prices, and it has also given the farmer 
a good price for his wheat.” 

The uncertainty of the price trend 
was also stressed by an eastern dis- 
tributor, who said that “in some cases 
it has stabilized prices and enabled mills 
to sell certain types of flour below ceil- 
ing. However, it appears to be another 
political football that, when kicked 
around, may bounce in any direction. 

“Towards the end of each month mills 
caution us that the subsidy on this or 
that kind of wheat will be changed and 
that prices will be higher. Instead of 
the government giving advance informa- 
tion, it frequently waits until the last 
minute before advising of the change. 
This, of course, creates some excitement 
and a jump in prices which frequently 
reacts within a couple of days. Those 
unfortunate distributors who bought on 
the excitement are again left holding 
the bag. Under these circumstances it 
is most difficult to know what to do.” 

A prominent middle western flour 
distributor, whose opinion undoubtedly 
gives a good picture of the situation 
in that area, has studied the subsidy 
from the standpoint of both jobbers 
and brokers. He has this to say about 
jobbers: 

“I would say that the most adverse ef- 
fect it has had on jobbers has been 
the downward change in subsidy and 
ceiling without protection for the flour 
the jobber has on contract. For in- 
stance, on cake flour, which in this ter- 
ritory is sold in small quantities of 
from one barrel to five barrels to the 
small retail cake bakers, it has not 
been the custom of the jobber to book 
this cake flour to the customer, but to 
sell from week to week as demand neces- 
sitated. But, to be able to take care of 
the various small retail cake bakers it 
has been necessary for the jobber to 
carry sufficient stocks. Also, to be able 
to secure the best prices it has been 
necessary to book the cake flour with 
the mills in quantities to cover 60 to 90 
days’ requirements. : 

“So when a subsidy and ceiling’ is 
materially reduced without protecting 
this booking the jobber has to take a 
considerable loss in following the ceil- 
ing and subsidy down. Another thing, 
it is absolutely impossible to make a 
profit on specialty flours, such as cake 
flour, whole wheat, rye, etc., which are 
sold to the retail bakers, and deliver 
this flour, which in our case might mean 
a trip 50 miles from our warehouse, for 
338¢ per cwt. With the exception of 
the above two items, the subsidy has 
hot bothered our jobbing business very 
much,” 

From the brokerage standpoint, this 
distributor : commented that “we have 
never been inclined to sell flour under 
highpressure methods. Rather we like 
‘o watch the market and lead our cus- 
tomers into sales. However, for the last 
‘wo or three months our big sales have 
been made the last two or three days 
of each month, and many times under 
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conditions which ate not advantageous 
to either the mill or the broker. This is 
caused, of course, by the possibility 
of the lowering of the subsidy. This 
was especially true on May 31, when 
we sold more flour after two o’clock in 
the afternoon and prior to midnight 
than we sold the entire first three weeks 
of June. And most of the flour which 
we sold under a more or less panicky 
condition could “have been bought the 
last week in June for less than was 
paid for it on May 31. Such conditions 
are not healthy for the mill, the broker 
or the customer.” 


JOBBER PRICES HURT 


Again referring to the position of 
jobbers under the subsidy, a well-known 
eastern distributor, whose opinion car- 
ries considerable weight throughout the 
industry, expressed the opinion that un- 
der “operations before government price 
control the incentive for long-delivery 
bookings was the prospect of later ad- 
vances which would yield additional 
profit to the handler who ‘has_ used 
good judgment in making his contracts. 
Since ceiling prices have been estab- 
lished the only chance for the jobber is 
to catch the market when it is below 
ceiling levels and then book for the 
120 days and live in hopes that things 
and prices would develop so that he 
could have the enhanced values. 

“Now when we are caught with this 
state of affairs where mills’ subsidies 
are adjusted to compel selling at or 
close to the established ceiling it levels 
the thing off so that even a l5c per 
cwt advance would be promptly correct- 
ed by subsidy adjustment. Taking the 
hard wheat subsidy rate from December 
up until July there was a variation of 
10c bu from the top in May. A fur- 
ther cut of 2%2c was made for August. 
We are now on a 13c basis, a reduction 
of 12%c bu. 

“We realize, of course, there are oth- 
er factors of protein, premiums, etc., 
but all in all the control remains and 
as the authorities have knowledge of 
mills underselling the ceilings, quick ac- 
tion can be taken toward cutting the 
subsidies and holding flour at ceiling 
levels, which seems to be the purpose 
of the whole arrangement. In which we 
have no complaint. As against the 
lowering of the middleman’s profits, we 
do realize that price control has kept 
wheat products at levels which are fa- 
vorable to the consumer and has sta- 
bilized prices on all cereal foods.” 

According to this distributor, inde- 
pendent operators are at a distinct dis- 
advantage under the subsidy as com- 
pared with direct mill selling. He rea- 





* Nutrition Guide ~*~ 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—To assist in fos- 
tering the wider application of present- 
day knowledge of nutrition, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has published a 
booklet entitled “A Nutrition Guide.” 
The booklet, which provides essential 
nutrition information and advice, _fea- 
tures meal patterns with the basic seven 
food groups, an explanation of enriched 
flour and bread, practical hints for con- 
serving minerals and vitamins in cook- 
ing, and charts showing food values. 
Single* copies will be sent to teachers 
and leaders and any other individual 
who requests a copy, 





sons that “these subsidy adjustments 


have been of most interest to the vol- — 


ume flour buyers, like the government 
and the large chains, both bakery and 
grocery, who deal directly with the 
mills, the kind of business in which the 
independent broker or jobber has little 
part. 

“This leaves the independent out on a 
limb,. for when these large interests 
decide to buy they are dealing direct 
with the mill, either with their head 
offices or through their salaried district 
managers, and can measure their deals 
according to their judgment, and these 
large flour buyers can thus cover their 
120-day requirements—or in some cases, 
probably longer than that—at fixed 
prices which cannot be above ceiling 
prices established, and with little risk 
of later finding they are booked high, 
because of the control exercised through 
the subsidies to the mills declared each 
month, or, as we understand it now, 
which can be declared at any time the 
authorities see fit. 

“So it seems to me that the whole 
setup ties the hands of the independent 
jobber and broker. The mills dealing 
direct or through closely supervised 
agents and dealing with large-volume 
outfits will depend mostly on those lines 
for their volume of business. My point 
is that the -buyers for those large 
interests are better insured to keep their 
120-day requirements booked up, for 
they cannot then be criticized for not 
being sufficiently covered, and if it does 
come about that flour prices develop 
which are lower than their contract 
prices, the reduction will be very slight, 
as the price level is brought back to 
the ceiling through the subsidy manipula- 
tion. 

“It is quite interesting to listen to 
the assurance of the sales managers 
of the large mills who engineer the di- 
rect dealings with the big bakers, the 
chain bakers and the chain grocers. 
All in all, it is plain to realize that 
they are getting their volume business 
booked with responsible concerns and 
with a minimum cost for salesmen. 

“TI realize, of course, that there is a 
large volume of business which does not 
come within the volume-buying outlined 
above, but on the other hand that type 
of business is in the very independent 
position that it can depend on flour ceil- 
ings as established so that there -can 
be no sudden rush of prices put over 
on them, and that by keeping moderately 
covered, or buying for prompt ship- 
ment, they are not going to be very 
far from average prices, and on much 
of that business it could be below the 
average price, for buying for prompt 
shipment will always find some mills 
willing to do some price cutting in order 
to get early shipment business.” 

One distributor viewed the subsidy 
in its relationship to trends in the 
wheat market, and concluded that “the 
wheat market has responded fairly well 
in a general pattern to the supply in 
the United States, eliminating all out- 
side influences, that is to say, Argen- 
tine or Canadian crops, and it appears 
at the moment that this pattern will 
be followed in the future, taking into 
consideration the other relative grains, 
such as corn and rye. As you know, 
corn prices and the handling of that 
item by the government has had a direct 
bearing on. the wheat. market, all. of 
which makes it that much more difficult 
to really try to forecast the trend of 
wheat, so that our policy of from hand- 
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ELKHarT, Kansas.—George Ferguson, 
Morton county farmer, has announced he 
will drill 160 acres of summer-fallowed 

wheat to be presented to the 
Nice American Legion post at Keyes, 

with no strings attached, except 
Gift that it is to be distributed by 

the legion among returning serv- 
ice men of the Keyes community. Mr. 
Ferguson says he hopes other farmers will 
do likewise, and accumulate a big back- 
log of wheat for the boys returning from 
the armed forces. “The grain will afford 
them a nice cash gift to help them get on 
their feet when they return,” he says. 








to-mouth buying is the only thing which 
we think would be safe at this time.” 


MILL RELATIONSHIPS 

Severai distributors wrote of the re- 
lationship between themselves and their 
mills under the subsidy plan. One, for 
instance, feels that the subsidy has not 
“had any material effect on the jobbing 
business, except to more or less stabilize 
flour prices, which, in turn, has caused 
a hand-to-mouth buying condition. Due 
to the rigid enforcement of. carrying 
charges and ceiling prices, there has 
been no real inducement to book flour 
beyond the 120-day period. The mills 
have done a good job of co-operating 
with jobbers whenever the subsidy has 
been raised or lowered, and this has 
put them (the jobbers) in an advan- 
tageous position as to taking care of 
their requirements. 

“There is no question but that the 
subsidy has kept the price of flour 
down, and this in turn has stabilized 
the price of bakery products. If the 
subsidy should be done away with over- 
night and without sufficient warning to 
the trade, I think serious consequences 
would result, especially so if the wheat 
market was in a strong position.” 


CUTS DISTRIBUTOR MARGINS 


Another large distributor in the Mid- 
dle West had this to say about the ef- 
fect of the subsidy on his business: 
“While we do comparatively little busi- 
ness in carload lots, we have frequent- 
ly been stymied during periods when 
mills held tightly to ceilings, so that 
sales merely meant trading dollars with- 
out any gross profit whatever, as long 
as our selling price ceiling was identical 
with our own cost, so that in the final 
analysis, all it meant was the loss of 
the expenses involved. . 

“Furthermore, oftentimes the mills 
have been up against it, to such an 
extent that they have even refused to 
sell us in carload lots, offering only 
in l.c.l. quantities, so that any premium 
paid in this manner had to come out of 
the already thin margins of 48c per 
ewt in the city, and 33c per cwt in 
the country.” 

Finally, another middle western dis- 
tributor concluded that “from the job- 
ber’s standpoint, I don’t think it (the 
subsidy) has had any effect on their 
sales to the retail trade. Competition 
is just as severe as it has always been. 
The very fact that mills are selling be-- 
low their ceiling price, even when the 
subsidy stood at zero, indicates that 
there has-been no- hammering of sales. 
The same mills that have been: taking 
such very low prices under subsidy op- 
erations would likewise have been the 


(Continued on page 33.) 
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“BEST YET” 


We never lose the thrill of grinding 
fresh country wheat. It has that 
unspoiled country way of making 
friends with the millers, and with 
the flour buyers who know the 
virtues of BEST YET. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 








ALL 4 ENRICHMENT NUTRIENTS 


eVITAMIN B, 
e NIACIN 
e RIBOFLAVIN 


IN THIS FREE-FLOWING 
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Quick delivery from New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), 
Dallas and Atlanta. Ask for new 
low prices. 


WINTH 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, W. Y. 














“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











P ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BaRRELS DaILy 





Bad VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 


"MASTER 
MILLED" 
Spring Wheat Flour 
























A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
-— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS OO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 











PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 














A Pure White  Sagege ~ the baker e CERESOTA of e A RIST OS 
make a r loaf. Holland En ravin C e 
7 Gane ee co. - BAKERY FLOURS Kansas peak phate . 
Choice 


MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 





NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on "Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Feed from Wood 














(Continued from page 18.) 
glucose sugar which, however, is not 
competitive with existing glucose sugar 
processes. 

Wood sugar’s importance lies in other 
directions. It will produce ethyl or 
grain alcohol, baking yeast, a feeding 
yeast for livestock, glycerine and many 
other products of fermentation. In Ger. 
many, as has been suggested, its use for 
feed was paramount. The process had 
its first industrial application at Tor. 
nesch, but it spread rapidly into other 
parts of Germany. How many plants 
there are now I cannot say, but prior 
to Pearl Harbor there were at least 20, 
Some, doubtless, have been bombed, but 
others may have been built. Both Italy 
and Japan made use of our patent rights 
before our operation was taken over by 
the Hitler government. I have also 
heard of a plant in Switzerland. While 
patents were held in the United States, 
likewise, no development of them was 
undertaken, doubtless because existing 
facilities for alcohol and for feed were 
adequate. The United States was not 
at war then, was not depending upon 
synthetic rubber, and was not burdened 
with the necessity of feeding such large 
sectors of the world’s population. 

Nevertheless, the raw material situa- 
tion for utilization of this process in 
this country is very favorable, probably 
more so than in any other country. 
Certainly, it is far more favorable than 
in Germany. According to the United 
States Forest Service, there are around 
20,000,000 tons or more of sawdust and 
other wood waste in the lumber mills 
and many times this amount in the for- 
ests. I would not attempt to say how 
much of this is economically recoverable, 
but the amount must be very great 
indeed. 

The return to the lumber manufactur- 
er on this wood waste in many parts of 
the country is below zero, as many sav- 
mills pay between 50c and $1 ton simply 
to get rid of it. In many cases, wood 
sawdust is used as a fuel, both indus- 
trial and domestic, which is a most in- 
efficient way of using this valuable ma- 
terial. In some instances lumber mills 
will find that it is more profitable to 
convert all of their sawdust into wood 
sugar and purchase electricity to cover 
their power demands. 

Our immediate concern is the prog- 
ress of the war, and the interest now 
being shown in the wood sugar process 
has to do chiefly with shortages of in- 
dustrial alcohol for synthetic rubber 
and other munitions. But, as you wil 
readily appreciate, the implications of 
utilizing wood waste on such a large 
scale are even more far-reaching. 

In the years when I sat in the meet 
ings of various German government 
agencies, I learned two simple but im- 
portant facts: First, that the welfare of 
the whole nation prevails over other 
considerations, and second, that agri- 
culture is the backbone of the nation’s 
economic life. Farming and forestry 
are two sisters of agriculture, They r 
must co-operate and one must supple- 
ment the other. When farming cannot 
deliver all crops necessary due to poor 
soil or other conditions, then forestry 
has to make up the deficiency. This 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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.....not if you’re depending on Larabee 
Bakers’ Cake Flours. The famous Airy Fairy, Little 


Princess and Dixie Dream Cake Flours, for generations, have been 
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producing the kind of cakes and pastries your customers have 
come to know as real delicacies. Keep right on using these flours 


that are specially milled to produce these light, tasty baked goods of 
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oday & Yesterday 


A REBELLIOUS ENGLISH 
PARSON 


At Bury, Lancashire, a dispute ex- 
tending over a century yields an in- 
stance of clerics, so often the cham- 
pions of milling soke, appearing on the 
scene in the counter-capacity of cham- 
pions of free milling and opponents of 
the soke of the lord of the manor. 

Peter Shaw, parson of Bury in 1578, 
had been instituted by the Earl of 
Derby, who was seized of the manor of 
Bury and of the advowson of the par- 
sonage. The earl was seized of a water- 
mill at Bury known as Chamber mill, at 
which he exercised the usual soke custom 
in the town, the parson enjoying the 
privilege of being hopper free there. 
This mill Lord Derby had leased to 
James Greenhalgh of Chamber Hall. 

Parson Shaw, after grinding his corn 
for a time at the lord’s water-mill, sud- 
denly refused further suit and service. 
In this revolt he was certainly actuated 
by no personal pecuniary considerations, 
since in that respect he could gain 
nothing by leaving a mill which would 
grind his grain free. 

An action was commenced against him 
by James Greenhalgh, lessee of the lord’s 
mill. The matter being referred to ar- 
bitration, on Dec. 6, 1599, it was agreed, 
by the mediation and award of John 
Greenhalgh and Edward — Rosthorne, 
esquires, and by consent of the parties, 
that the parson was to come to the mill 
aforesaid with his corn, “soe as he were 
well used, and with such libertie as hee 
and his predecessors had formerly had.” 
Thus was the rector vanquished, “and 
the parsons and the inhabitants always 
soe ground their corne after, until the 
Warre time.” 

But handmills were then set up by 
certain persons in the soke. These were 
eventually suppressed. However, one 
Brooke got permission from the parson 
then in office to set up a handmill on the 
parson’s glebe land, this being assumed 
to be out of the jurisdiction of the lord 
of the manor. For some time the so- 
called Parson’s mill did a thriving trade 
in opposition to the soke mills. 

Finally, in 1675, Rev. Thomas Gipps, 
being then the parson, the advice of 
counsel was sought. The question was: 
“Can the said Mr. Gipps set up or con- 
tinue to grind corn or malt for himself 
or other inhabitants of Bury Manor?” 
The opinion was, “No person can set up 
handmills, not the lord himself, when he 
has leased his mills; and all tenants are 
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bound to grind at the lord’s mills. Jas. 


Lightbourne, January, 1675.” 

Still, it was not till Nov. 24, 1704, that 
Rector Gipps closed the long-drawn 
struggle. That “day an agreement was 
entered into between him and Roger 
Foster of Bury, yeoman, that all the 
corn and malt which the said Thomas 
Gipps maketh use of or expends in his 
house during his life shall be ground by 
the said Roger and his assigns at the 
lord’s mill instead of at the glebe mill, 
and also the malt belonging to the ten- 
ants of the glebe of Bury for the said 
term, and shall take such mulcture as 
is accustomed. [Signed] Thomas Gipps, 
Roger Foster.” 


THE FEDERATION DIFFEREN- 
TIAL POLICY 


We cannot agree that a policy which 
has proved of inestimable value to the 
milling industry for the past 40 years 
should be abolished or even curtailed 
because some government agency chose 
to make an issue of it, In spite of what 
appears to be a relaxing of this policy 
it is to be hoped that millers will 
recognize the necessity for the regular 
and constant use of package differentials 
and will go right on making use of them 
as they have been doing heretofore. It 
is a well-known and established fact 
that differentials are an integral part of 
merchandising in many industries and 
there is absolutely no reason why the 
milling industry should have been se- 
lected as the differential goat and made 
to appear in an unfavorable light be- 
cause of their use. Millers in this ter- 
ritiory know full well what package dif- 
ferentials mean to them and since they 
are already a part of the OPA flour 


ceiling regulations their regular . use 
should be continued.—Bulletin of the 
Piedmont Millers Association. 


WHEN KING CHARLES WAS 
CHASED BY A MILLER 

Pepys, the famous English diarist of 
the 17th century, was aboard the ship 
upon which Charles II returned to Eng- 
land from Holland in 1660, when the 
monarchy was restored, and heard him 
recount the perils he escaped in his 
flight from England when Cromwell 
took over about nine years earlier. Wrote 
Pepys May 23, 1660: 

“Upon the quarter-deck he fell into 
discourse of his escape from Worcester, 
where it made me ready to weep to hear 
the stories that he told of his difficulties 
that he had passed through, as his trav- 
eling four days and three nights on foot, 
every step up to his knees in dirt, with 
nothing but a green coat and a pair of 
country breeches on, and a pair of coun- 
try shoes that made him so sore all over 
his feet, that he could scarce stir. Yet 
he was forced to run away from a miller 
and other company, that took them for 
rogues.” 


A FIDDLING MILLER 

“Today I received a letter from my 
uncle, to beg an old fiddle of me for 
Perkin, the miller, whose mill the wind 
hath lately broke down, and now he hath 
nothing to live by but fiddling, and he 
must needs have it against Whitsuntide 
to play to the country-girles; but it 
vexed me to see how my uncle writes 
to me, as if he were not able to buy 
him one. But I intend tomorrow to 
send him one.”—Pepys Diary, 1661. 


MAIN STREET AND 
BRAND NAMES 

Main Street is America’s best-known 
thoroughfare. It is a symbol of life tha 
is real. It is the “Broadway” of the 
grass roots—the focal point for shop. 
ping, discussing public issues and just 
joining the passing throng. 

Why? *Because Main Street is the 
center of things for the greatest number 
of American people who live in countless 
hundreds of small cities and towns. 

But can you imagine Main Street 
without the stores and shops bearing 
the names of families that for genera. 
tions have built community confidence? 
Can you imagine the sign that has car. 
ried the name “John Smith, Merchant” 
for a half century being torn down? 
Can you imagine Main Street without a 
series of signs indicating that this and 
that shop sell products in which four 
generations of Joneses have had con- 
fidence? 

If you can, you have forgotten Main 
Street and all its traditional meaning— 
all it holds for those whose memories 
still cling to the big street of the old 
home town. 

Ours is a home town country—built on 
names in which people have confidence. 
Many products and commodities winning 
the war and bringing happiness to our 
fighting forces have names that are a 
part of small towns. 

Grade standardization in lieu of brand 
names would destroy much that makes 
Main Streets and America. 


ANIMALCRACKERVILLE 
An odd procession still in fancy passes 
Along the byways of my childhood 
dreams— 
Lions and tigers, elephants—such masses 
Of cooky mammals, strange assorted 
teams 
As one may well imagine; yet for me 
They are as real as Lands of Used to Be! 
Even today, in gayly printed boxes 
With colored circus pictures, the pro- 
cession 
Is quite intact. Why, I eat camels, foxes, 
And what you will; and never retro- 


gression 

Disturbs my little beasts, for made of 
flour 

They are as tame as lambs this very 
hour! 


Roperr Cary. 
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HOME WORK ON THE SUBSIDY 


Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to subsidize. 


HAT, of course, isn’t exactly the way Sir Walter 

Scott wrote it. The last word in the couplet was 
“deceive.” But it doesn’t make very much difference. 
Rither word fits there, and though they’re not strict- 
ly synonymous they seem somehow to be closely re- 
lated. Subsidies are a form of deceit. In the case 
of the flour subsidy the public is deceived into think- 
ing the price of bread remains stationary, whereas 
actually it rises to the extent of the subsidy and comes 
out of the public pocket under the name of taxes. The 
subsidizer is deceived into thinking the wage structure 
can thus be stabilized, whereas labor readily by- 
passes this chiefly symbolical cost-of-living strong 
point and without difficulty thinks up plenty of stronger 
reasons for higher wages. But the strangest form of 
deceit is that which blinds the subsidized, for it some- 
times appears only too clear that flour millers are un- 
der the impression that the subsidy, with its complex 
machinery, is devised for their peculiar benefit. 

The flour subsidy was designed and imposed for 
the sole purpose of preventing an increase in the price 
of bread. It is a war measure, and like all war meas- 
ures it cuts sharply and ruthlessly across established 
conveniences and customs. It is a thing to be endured 
as one of the costs and sacrifices of war, and to be 
tolerated only so long as it continues to be essential 
to victory. That it should or could be operated with- 
out pain and suffering to some one is fanciful. 


This does not mean, of course, that the burden up-~ 


on industry of such a subsidy as that of flour should 
be allowed to rest unevenly upon individuals within 
the industry if inequity can be avoided, or any more 
grievously upon the industry as a whole than can be 
prevented by exercise of the utmost official and indus- 
trial ingenuity and fairness. It is difficult to put a 
finger upon any official unfairness, in spite of the loud 
outeries of many very badly hurt millers, and the 
wisdom of both industry and officialdom has exhausted 
itself in a vain effort to devise a subsidy structure that 
will remove the chief inequities and prove satisfactory 
to all. 

Last week’s conferences in Washington brought 
three rather vexed and perplexed conclusions from the 
milling industry’s representatives. It was impossible 
for them to agree upon an entirely new program that 
seemed likely to work any better than the present pro- 
gram and which would not result in still more in- 
equities than there are now. The committee consid- 
ered every suggestion for patching up the current 
subsidy structure but could agree upon none. It was 
found that while in some cases the suggested pro- 
cedures might temporarily correct present difficulties, 
they were at the same time subject to serious objec- 
tion and apparently would only lead to still further 
inequities and dislocations. As for recommending 
abandonment of the subsidy program, the committee 
did not care to venture out upon that limb at all. 

The whole matter is now being “studied” by the 
three agencies involved, and it seems not at all unlikely 
that this study will continue for a long time—until 
some time in November at the very least. For it is, 
of course, full of political dynamite. 

Almost anything. might happen between now and 
November. The war might end. The government 
might hit upon the happy idea of buying up all the 
wheat or putting the army in the mills. Congress 
might pass a new law; remotely, possible, it might 
even dare to raise the price of bread or lower the price 
of wheat—after Nov. 7. Bakers’ bread might be sub- 
sidized without much political risk even before that 
time. This is the chief of several expedients proposed 
and now being studied as possible substitutes for the 
flour subsidy. The weakness of this plan, of course, 
lies in the fact that products made from family flour 
could not be, protected by: it, but perhaps it would 
serve as a sufficient political symbol until something 
better turned up. 
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BAEAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


While the Office of Price Administration, the Office 
of Economic Stabilization and the Defense Supplies 
Corp. do their studying of the flour subsidy problem 
there also is some home work to be done by the mill- 
ing industry. Herman Fakler, Washington represen- 
tative of the Millers National Federation, outlines the 
lesson in a current bulletin. Warning that, although 
unlikely, there could be a sudden termination of the 
subsidy program, he says: “This factor should be taken 
into account in attempting so far as possible to main- 
tain unfilled order balances at such levels as will not 
penalize the miller unnecessarily if the program should 
be terminated at an early date. That is, any miller 
whose present unfilled order balance exceeds what he 
had on the books last Nov. 30 will be in a hazardous 
position until he works this balance down. Further- 
more, any miller whose unfilled order balance is above 
his Nov. 30 balance is in no position to entertain new 
flour orders except on an ex-subsidy price.” 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RUBE GOLDBERG IN WASHINGTON 


ERHAPS it is not inconsistent that our avuncular 

federal government, having hatched so many fancy 
ideas on the plane of politics, economics and social 
order, should get the notion of becoming an inventor 
of gadgets. This doesn’t seem actually to have hap- 
pened yet, but it is proposed by no less an official than 
Wendell Berge, assistant attorney general of the Unit- 
ed States, who says the Senate also is thinking about 
it. 

Precisely, Mr. Berge would put technological re- 
search into the hands of the federal government. He 
would do this to preserve free enterprise as a whole, 
but he would have in mind especially the small busi- 
ness man. As things now stand, patents are an instru- 
ment of power-hungry and power-seeking groups in 
industry, he says. He has grave doubts as to whether 
our economy can longer tolerate and permit the con- 
trol and consolidation of patents by industrial oli- 
garchies. 

Mr. Berge’s thesis is set forth cogently in an ad- 
dress made by him before the Patent Lawyers’ Club 
in Washington, D. C. He reminds us that the govern- 
ment already has made technological research avail- 
able to agriculture, with, he believes, immeasurable 
benefits to the entire nation. 

“Experiment stations,” Mr. Berge told the lawyers, 
“extend the benefits of their research to the small far- 
mer as well as to the large. It is doubtful whether one 
would find a single intelligent farm operator, large 
or small, who would not agree that the agricultural re- 
search financed by the government has been worth 
many times its cost. The small business man, like the 
small farmer, has the same right to expect that a gov- 
ernment which wishes him to continue to make his con- 
tribution to national welfare shall offer him the re- 
search facilities and expert advice now beyond his 
reach. There are few more constructive steps which 
government can take to assure the maintenance of a 
free economy than the provision of research service 
for small, alert and dynamic business men. 

“Ultimately, the entire public as consumers would 
receive the benefits of a government research program. 
When competition is absent and research is dominated 
by monopoly groups, the consumer not only pays higher 
prices for what he does get, but has no assurance that 
he is obtaining the best possible. products. -Monopoly 
has no incentive to progress, and so long as it is able to 
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control research it need not strive to make better prod- 
ucts at lower prices.” 

But, Mr. Berge, is it not your job to see that there 
are no monopolies? Without monopolies we shall have 
free enterprise; and with free enterprise we shall have 
the competitive impulse to produce better mouse traps 
—just as always was the case. In which event Uncle 
Sam will not have to pester himself with doing our in- 
venting for us. 

Mr. Berge, however, may accurately have called his 
shot on the probabilities; in which case, what are we 
offered for the first round lot of government gadgets? 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AN INDISPENSABLE FLOUR MILLER 


OT every man in industry is a good association 

man. This is sometimes due to incapacity, though 
more often it is because of personal inclination or 
choice. The right combination of qualification and 
inclination is felicitous, indeed, and the industry for- 
tunate in being able to call the man who possesses them 
"its own. 

Such a man unquestionably is Willis C. Helm, who 
now enters upon a second half century of usefulness 
to the flour milling industry and to his associates in 
the business enterprise which has had the benefit of his 
wisdom and energies during the 50 years just passed. 
For these two allegiances are not separate and mutual- 
ly exclusive—they are one and the same. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of a good industry man who is not 
at the same time a good—nay, a better—company 
man. There is nothing at all paradoxical in saying 
that serving an association of competitors simultane- 
ously serves partners and stockholders as well. 

The qualifications for a good association man in- 
clude wisdom, fairness and generosity. These virtues 
are conspicuous in Willis Helm. His wisdom has been 
called upon habitually in the councils of millers 
throughout the three decades that have framed two 
world wars and their critical repercussions upon mill- 
ing. His fairness has stilled many a controversy and 
disclosed ways to deal with many a problem that 
seemed otherwise insoluble. 

Observers of the conferences of millers, large and 
small, are familiar with manifestations of reliance up- 
on Mr. Helm’s sagacity. Usually he does not speak 
until called upon, or until discussion has exhausted 
itself or wound up in a tangle. He rises and the voices 
of controversy are stilled. His wisdom and experience 
cut through to the essentials. His fairness and con- 
cern for the general good sweep away argument. His 
generosity toward competitors is wrapped up not in 
compromise or accommodation of whatever may be 
the troublesome and disturbing issue but in simple, 
straightforward and commonsense exposition of what, 
in his judgment, is the right and fair thing to do. 

We can think of no more agreeable editorial task 
than to congratulate this man upon his many years 
of personal and business achievement—a congratula- 
tion that must at the same time embrace the whole of 
his industry. 
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RECONVERSION OF GOVERNMENT 


HIS may not be an original idea, but here it is any- 

way: Before we knock ourselves out talking about 
the reconversion of war industry and the postwar ex- 
pansion of business enterprise, why not make a few 
plans about reconversion of government? 

We shall not need the present vast federal agency 
plant after the war; some of it will have to be recon- 
verted to private enterprise. Much of it, of course, 
could profitably be scrapped. A million or so of the 
several millions of government employees should be 
taught other trades. A great many bureaus ought to 
be retooled; their emergency functions being no longer 
required they should be restored to straight-line gov- 
ernment. 

The more we think of this the more it seems to us 
that the biggest postwar job may. not be preventing 
economic inflation but insuring political deflation. 
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LaGrange Flours.. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 














WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























ARCHER DANIELS A\IDI 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily ‘~ Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





















Feed from Wood 











(Continued from page 22.) 
perhaps has not been as obvious in the 
United States as in some other countries 
less favorably situated with respect to 
abundant resources, but we know now 
that many of our ideas regarding abun- 
dance must be altered. The war and 
other factors are changing the picture 
here as elsewhere. 

Only 11% of the world’s land area 
is considered arable soil, but 24% is 
covered by forests. In the United States, 
roughly a third of the continental area 
is classified as forest lands. In the 
normal processes of logging and lumber 
manufacture, close to 70% is the average 
of the wood that goes to waste. This 
country cut more than 30,000,000,000 
board feet of lumber last year. By 
weight about that same quantity is saw- 
mill waste, and as much more is waste 
in the woods. Through hydrolysis, this 
waste can be converted into usable car- 
bohydrates. So you can see that forestry 
really is able to cover many of the 
needs for food and feed which farming 
cannot fulfill. 

I would like to turn your attention 
in this respect to a very revealing ar- 
ticle in the latest issue of The Land, 
Volume III, No. 1, entitled, “Food from 
Wood,” by J. A. Hall, principal bio- 
chemist of the United States Forest 
Service. During the war and for many 
years after we will need all our re- 
serves for producing food and more 
food, and not only to cover our own 
requirements. To win the peace, we will 
probably have to send enormous quan- 
tities of food and feed—especially con- 
centrated protein feed—to devastated 
parts of many other countries. We must 
remember that, great as was the destruc- 
tion and dislocation in the last war, both 
are infinitely greater in this one. 

One of the most valuable concentrated 
protein feeds in my opinion is dried 
feeding yeast. In the open market in 
Germany soybean meal with a concen- 
trated protein content of 41% netted 
a price of 10, fish scrap one of 16, but 
feeding yeast with a concentrated pro- 
tein content of 50% yielded 22. This 
discrepancy in price cannot be explained 
by the higher protein content. The 
farmers paid this higher price willingly 
because they found out that cattle and 
hogs took much more of mixed fodders 
when they contained a certain small per- 
centage of feeding yeast. Surely the 


, vitamin content of yeast plays an im- 


portant role in this fact. Besides, the 
much better taste of feeding yeast seems 
to help bring about these results. 
Almost all the feeding yeast which 
reaches the American market now is 
brewers’ waste yeast which is bitter in 
itself and has to be debittered before 
the animals will eat it. As only small 
quantities of brewers’ yeast are manu- 
factured in one location, the sale price 
of feeding yeast in this country is much 
too high for farmers to use this very 
valuable material on a large scale. Man- 
ufactured in ten thousands of tons from 
wood sugar and sold in the neighbor- 
hood of such a plant, farmers should 
be able to buy dry feeding yeast for 
around 7c Ib. This low price will only 
be attained if our chemists find a utiliza- 
tion on a very broad basis for our by- 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY... 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 

4 POWERFUL 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
















































“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mirume Co., Inman, Kan. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
‘CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY. PRODUCTS 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





), 1944 


The Dependably High Quality of 
“‘"POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


is not the product of good luck 
or earnest wishing but of Fixed 
Principle and Firm Policy. 













FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 



























" Without change in our sixty-year established business standards, 
principles and policies but with methods adapted to changed 
;' wartime conditions, we are serving our MILLING WHEAT cus- 
| tomers everywhere in the country with the same faithful and 
0. painstaking consideration for their interests as for our own. 
4 Fo C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
ito present expetionced management. 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
ov KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Cfor more than 45 Years Millers of Quality Cflours 


WINGOLD WINONA 


FLOUR FLOUR 


These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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A POSTWAR PROBLEM: WHAT TO DO 
WITH AN EXPANDING WHEAT 
INDUSTRY 


EVELOPMENTS in the production of wheat in Canada make it fairly clear that 
consciously or unconsciously the collective mind is deciding that this industry 
must expand when restrictions due to war and its competitive needs have passed. 
The acreage sown this year was considerably larger than in 1943 and the crop is 


something like the best of other years. 


Thanks also to war and its effect on dis- 


tribution there is no fear that the increase in quantity available will have difficulty 
in finding a place for itself in the food program of the world. Government control 
and fixed prices have assured growers satisfactory reward for their labor in pro- 


ducing the current crop. 


What the inquiring mind would like now to know is how much longer this com- 
bination of circumstances is going to assure the wheat growing farmers of Canada 


the present level of prices. 
drawing to its close. 


A war, which created most of the present demand, is 
Another year of artificial prices and assured markets may be 


expected, but after that what? Canada herself cannot consume the whole of her 
own wheat production; the surplus must be sold for export, either as wheat or flour. 
The federal government is sponsoring present prices but this cannot last and sooner 


or later world markets will be in control again. 


after the last war. 


Everyone knows what happened 


The government of Canada is alive to the possibilities which these facts about 
wheat suggest and so far as it can is making preparations to prevent new experiences 
of the kind. But no government in any country is able to ward off economic calamity 
unless its effort is part of a co-operative plan in which consuming countries all play 


a part. 


against possible future marketing difficulties for wheat no one knows. 
bargaining for trade is presently feasible. 


How far it is possible for Canada to go in the way of securing her position 


No sort of 
All that can be done is to explore the 


situation and to make sure that nothing is done which will suggest again the selfish 


and shortsighted policies of the past. 


A. H. B. 





Ontario Winter Wheat Millers 
Would Re-open Export Outlets 


Toronto, Onr.—Since the province of 
Ontario has been blessed with an ex- 
ceptionally large crop of fine soft winter 
wheat this year the problem of its use 
takes a major place in the current pic- 
ture for Canada. No other part of this 
country grows winter wheat in any quan- 
tity though it is an important factor in 
the flour trade and is in demand all over 
Canada for use in the manufacture of 
biscuits and pastry. This wheat itself is 
not exported but there are several good 
markets for the flour, among these being 
the British West Indies, Newfoundland 
and Scotland. 

As a result of this year’s ample pro- 
duction of winter wheat in Ontario mill- 
ers and dealers who handle the flour are 
endeavoring to reopen prewar markets 
with which they once did a profitable 
trade. War conditions cut off most of 
this. Now, representations are being 
made to the control authorities for per- 
mission to reopen such accounts and to 
deliver the goods when shipping space 
is available. Already the restrictions on 
West Indian business have been lifted 
though other difficulties may interfere 
with sales for a while. 

The market which Canadian flour mill- 
ers would most iike to reopen is that of 
Scotland. For many years Ontario soft 
flour had a steady and profitable trade 
there. If traced back to its origin this 


would take one into the period when 
sailing ships carried merchandise from 
Canada to the Scottish ocean ports. Per- 


haps as many as 100 years have elapsed 
since Ontario winter wheat flour first 
became known and liked in Scotland. 
It had and still has no rival there in 
its own field of use. 

Now, such trade is prohibited by 
arbitrary man-made decrees. War was 
the initial cause of this stoppage but 
that reason is losing its validity. Only 
the hang-over regulations of various offi- 
cial controlling agencies stand in the 
way of a happy reunion of Scotland’s flour 
importers with their lifelong friends and 
business connections in the Ontario winter 
wheat flour milling trade. Some of these 
millers have already asked the powers- 
that-be in Ottawa for permission to 
make flour sales in Scotland. If granted 
their request will close and heal one of 
the most serious wounds the exporting 
industries of Canada suffered as a re- 
sult of this world war. A. H. B. 
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CANADA TO ALLOW EXPORT 
OF FEEDING GRADE BARLEY 


Winyireo, Man.—Due to the scarcity 
of barley for feeding purposes in eastern 
Canada and to increasing demand as a re- 
sult-of recent crop deterioration in many 
sections of the East, the Canadian Wheat 
Board announces that the pearling or 
malting grades of barley, No. 1 and No. 
2 C.W. two-row and Nos. 1, 2 and 8 
C.W. six-row barley may be exported. 
Companies are requested to offer the 





feed barley to eastern Canada for cur- 
rent feeding requirements, 

While it is the desire of the Wheat 
Board that the maximum amount of 
malting barley should be exported, feed- 
ing requirements must be met. The in- 
structions hold until further notice. 

Feed grain supplies sufficient to meet 
all domestic requirements and provide 
for some export shipments during the 
crop year 1944-45 are forecast by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based on 
the general promise of grain crops in 
Canada at the end of July. In Ontario 
and parts of Quebec crop prospects are 
much better than a year ago, and these 
two provinces will be less dependent on 
feed supplies from the west. 
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Canadian Mills 
Send 12,466,616 Bbls 
Abroad in 11 Months 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour mills 
exported 12,466,616 bbls of flour in the 
11 months of crop year ending with 
June out of a total production of 22,- 
547,313 bbls, as compared with exports 
of 11,366,881 in the corresponding of 
previous crop year out of an output 
of 21,604,584 bbls. March was the high- 
est month in point of production while 
May showed the largest exports. The 
monthly production and exports for the 
11 months are shown in the following 
table, with corresponding totals given 
for preceding year: 





Production Exports 

1943-44 bbls bbls 
pS eee 1,888,030 1,121,568 
September ......... 2,014,255 873,917 
QetGbOP vesccecsccn 2,118,409 849,886 
November ......... 2,175,831 857,691 
December ......60. 2,173,433 1,106,479 
January ........... 2,041,193 1,125,034 
po, | IS ey 2,087,705 854,272 
BE ose hbo bro 00:8 2,267,307 1,226,281 
pT” ae eee 1,948,537 1,542,830 
Mo he 8 ies UPS Oe 1,962,264 1,575,589 
WUE cb osacent ceuns 1,870,349 1,333,069 
yi a er ee ee 22,547,313 12,466,616 
Totals last year ..21,604,584 11,366,881 
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FEED FREIGHT ASSISTANCE 

Toronto, Ont.—In the 11 months of 
the crop year ending with June the 
quantity of Canadian millfeed on which 
freight assistance was paid for distribu- 
tion in the five eastern provinces and 
British Columbia totaled 575,774 tons. 
Of this Ontario’s share amounted to 
202,357 tons and Quebec’s 230,700. In 
the previous entire crop year, namely, 
from Aug. 1, 1942, to July 31, 1943, 
the movement of millfeed for this pur- 
pose totaled 672,115 tons, of which On- 
tario took 203,718 tons and Quebec 
314,598. 
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MILL EXECUTIVES ON COAST 
Vancouver, B. C.—Norman Davis, as- 
sistant general manager of Ogilvie Flour= 


Mills Co., Ltd. with headquarters at—- 


Montreal,.came west on a combination 
business “and holiday _ trip. recently. 
Robert Butchart, in charge of operations 
for Maple Leaf Milling Co., was here 
from Medicine Hat, Alta., to confer with 
R, L. Osborne, local manager. 


tains) 


Large Canadian World 
Wheat Trade May 
Repeat in 1944.45 


Toronto, Ont.—In a recent review of 
the world wheat situation, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics says that inter. 
national trade in wheat and flour in the 
crop year ending with July 31, 194, 
was the largest since the first year of 
the war. This was due mainly to heavy 
purchases of Canadian wheat by the 
United States. There is good reason 
for assuming that the volume of Canadi- 
an wheat purchased by the United 
States during the crop year 1944-45, 
will be smaller, but any cutback in this 
direction could easily be offset by larg- 
er exports to Europe, the bureau states. 

Canada would seem to be in a position 
to maintain exports of wheat in the 
1944-45 crop year at a level approxi- 
mating that of the 1943-44 season and 
still finish with substantial reserve stocks 
on hand at the end of July, 1945. 

The direction of export shipments in 
the new season may show some change, 
with larger amounts going overseas and 
less to the United States, but the cur- 
rent appraisal of the statistical position 
of Canadian wheat points to the avail- 
ability of at least 350,000,000 bus for ex- 
port in 1944-45, without reducing the 
carry-over to an undesirable level be- 
fore the 1945 wheat crop is harvested. 
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PERSONNEL OF CANADA’S 
FARM PRICE BOARD NAMED 


Winnirec, Man.—The personnel of 
the three-man Farm Price Board has 
been announced by Agricultural Minis- 
ter Gardiner. J. G. Taggart, minister of 
agriculture for Saskatchewan, has been 
named chairman, while two officials of 
the agricultural department, A. M. Shaw, 
director of marketing and chairman of 
the Agricultural Supplies Board, and 
Dr. J. F. Booth, head of the economic 
branch of the department, have been 
appointed temporary members. Perma- 
nent members will be chosen later. The 
board will dispose of $200,000,000 as 
authorized by an act of Parliament and 
it will have the power to buy and sell 
farm products should prices fall below 
levels deemed equitable in the postwar 
transition period. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FARM RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Winnirec, Man.—To facilitate ex- 
panded research on the utilization of 
farm crops for food and industry put- 
poses, an up-to-date laboratory will be 
located at Saskatoon, adjoining the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. The Dominion 





~ government has set aside $825,000 for 


this_undertaking. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
ACQUIRES MORIN’S BAKERY 
Toronto, Oxr.— Thomas Shaw, for- 
merly manager of the Purity Baking Co. 
Ltd., Orillia, Ont., has taken over Mor- 
in’s Bakery at Fort Erie, Ont, 
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CCC Evasive on 
Argentine Corn 
Distribution 


Wasuinoton, D. C,—Arbitrary condi- 
tions again prevail at the CCC concern- 
ing the announcement of trade informa- 
tion. Officials explain their reluctance 
to reveal what is considered, in most 
sources, to be public information, on the 
grounds that neither the public nor the 
trade is competent to understand all 
the factors involved. 

At the present time the CCC de- 
clines to make other than very general 
statements about Argentine corn arrivals 
and allocations, although it is not secret 
that state allocations have been tardy 
and, unless supplied promptly, it is pos- 
sible that the CCC will be forced to au- 
thorize importers to sell their imports in 
the open market. 

As an excuse for their failure to ex- 
plain frankly where the Argentine corn 
is to be distributed, CCC officials state 
that if the allocations were announced 
by either state or regional areas, mis- 
understanding is bound to result. For 
instance, an allocation to a feed manu- 
facturer in Pennsylvania would not re- 
fect distribution from the feed mixing 
plant to other adjacent states. Other 
states might conclude that favoritism was 
being shown to one state or area over 
another. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


U.$. COURT UPHOLDS FTC 
IN CORN PRODUCTS CASE 


Wasuineron, D. C.—The U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit (Chicago) has denied the petition 
of the Corn Products Refining Co. and 
its sales subsidiary, Corn Products Sales 
Coy. Inc. New York, for a rehearing 
of the court’s decision upholding the or- 
der issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to cease and desist from dis- 
criminating in price, in services and 
facilities and from exclusive dealing ar- 
rangements in violation of the Robinson- 
Patman and Clayton acts in connection 
with the sale of its products. The com- 
mission order, which was affirmed by the 
Seventh Circuit Court last July, also 
directed the respondents to cease fur- 
nishing advertising services to the Cur- 
tiss Candy Co., when such services or 
facilities are not accorded to all com- 
peting purchasers on _ proportionally 
equal terms or furthering any agree- 
ments or understandings that certain 
purchasers shall not deal in products 
of the respondents’ competitors. 
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CANADIAN MILLS INCREASE 
THEIR OATMEAL PRODUCTION 
Toronto, Ont.—Production of oatmeal 

by Canadian mills has increased greatly 

in the past five months instead of de- 
lining as usually is the case at that 
time of year. The total output for the 
tine months of current crop year end- 

ing with June amounted to 28,398,095 

bs compared with 9,288,430 in the corre- 

sponding period of preceding year. 

Rolled oats production has also in- 

creased over the previous year’s figure 

but to a much smaller extent, the quan- 


tity being 88,428,049 Ibs as against 86,- - 


117,812, 

Export arders which have been re- 
ttived during recent months account 
for the greater output of oatmeal, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The monthly figures for the current 
year given in the following table will 
show the changed trend in oatmeal pro- 
duction: 








Oatmeal Rolled oats 
lbs lbs 

CC Beret 581,342 8,102,891 
September 435,216 10,276,943 
October 486,512 12,130,259 
November 380,084 12,440,180 
December . 632,099 10,098,865 
January 735,398 5,677,046 
February 3,269,930 5,964,137 
TEROGE occ sacticwes 8,731,816 6,576,598 
rn EN ee aT 4,948,074 5,074,925 
eee eee eee 3,762,268 6,238,690 
FORO ve dees takive 4,435,356 5,847,515 
eee 28,398,095 88,428,049 
Totals last year ... 9,288,450 86,717,312 
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ON PACIFIC COAST VACATION 

Vancouver, B, C.—On his first visit 
to this coast in some time, George H. 
Mclvor, commissioner-in-chief of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg, recently was in Vancouver 
primarily on vacation. He did some fish- 
ing in coastal waters and found time to 
confer informally with local grain men. 
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CCC STOCKS ACCUMULATING 
AS BUYING EXCEEDS SALES 


Wasuineton, D. C. — Commodity 
Credit. Corp. stocks of wheat, owned and 
unsold, as of Aug. 12, 1944, amounted 
to 94,877,476 bus, a slight increase over 
the previously announced total. Wheat 
under 1944 loans amounted to 27,896,- 
176 bus at that date. 

Purchases are beginning to outstrip 
sales, according to latest figures compiled 
at the CCC. Purchases from July 1, 
1944, to Aug. 12, amounted to 48,193,886 
bus, while sales during that period 
totaled 33,037,569 bus. The last previ- 
ous announcement showed that purchases 
were approximately 24,000,000 bus, 
against sales of 21,000,000. Heavier sales 
reflect a reported increase in the formal- 
ly announced allocation of approximate- 
ly 21,000,000 bus of feed wheat for Au- 
gust. The September allocation will be 
29,122,000 bus. The increase over the 
August allocation reflects unrestricted 
animal feed use for this commodity and 
shipments into the drouth area. 

Previously, CCC officials announced 
that only wheat obtained under the 
September allocation would be available 
for unrestricted animal feeding. This 
statement has been reversed by higher- 
ups, who now say that the feed wheat 
use restrictions ended Aug. 4, 1944, un- 
der the wheat purchase contracts of the 
CCC. 
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TO OPEN GRAIN BOTTLENECK 

Wiynirec, Man.—A. A. Heaps has 
been appointed comptroller by the Do- 
minion government to remove a bottle- 
neck in the movement of western grain 
through the lakehead. Some 10,000,000 
bus of wheat are now in railroad cars on 
track at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
and because of the labor situation ter- 
minal elevator operators are unable to 
keep up with the movement of grain 
from western Canada. Mr. Heaps has 
been given wide powers to transfer 
labor from other industries to facilitate 
movement of grain and eliminate the 
bottleneck. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL -MILLS’ DIRECTORS 
RE-ELECTED AT’ MEETING 
Mrnneapouis, Minn.—All members of 
the board of directors of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, were re-elected at the 





annual stockholders’ meeting held Aug. 
22 in Wilmington, Del. Members of the 
board are: James F. Bell, Walter R. 
Barry, Charles C. Bovey, Harry A. 
Bullis, Franklin M. Crosby, John Cros- 
by, Shirley S. Ford, Frank F. Henry, 
Putnam D. McMillan, Frank J. Morley, 
Leslie N. Perrin, Henry S. Sturgis and 
Harold W. Sweatt. In his speech to 
the stockholders, Harry A. Bullis, presi- 
dent, said “General Mills is prepared to 
serve the public on a much broader scale 
in the years of peace that will follow 
the victory. We hope to have good jobs 
for our men and women now in the 
armed service of our country.” 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE’S SHARE OF 
ARGENTINE CORN 11,700 BUS 


Duruam, N. H.—New Hampshire feed 
mixers, attending a meeting here, were 
told by J. Ralph Graham, chairman of 
the state AAA committee, that no one 
feed mixer will have any great amount 
of Argentine corn to distribute to any 
individual farmer. 

He said New Hampshire’s share of 
two boatloads of corn scheduled to ar- 
rive from the Argentine during the lat- 
ter part of August would be only 11,- 
700 bus, which will be allocated among 
46 mixers in proportion to the tons of 
feed they distributed in 1943. 

Mr. Graham declared it was obvious 
that farmers who had expected an abun- 
dant supply from this source were due 
for disappointment. 
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GEORGE (©. EICHER PROMOTED 

CLeveLAND, Onto.—Frank S. Sheets, 
president of the Sheets Elevator Co. and 
the G. E..Conkey Co., with mills at 
Cleveland, Toledo and Nebraska City, 
Neb., has annuunced the appointment of 
George C. Eicher of Nebraska City as 
executive vice president of both corpora- 
tions. Mr. Eicher, who has been asso- 
ciated with the companies for a number 
of years, will assume his additional du- 
ties about Oct. 10. 
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FEED INDUSTRY OF IOWA 
PLANS ONE-DAY MEETING 


Des Moines, Iowa.—A feed institute 
will be held at Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 25, under the 
auspices of the Western Grain and Feed 
Dealers Association and the feed indus- 
try of Iowa. O. N. LaFollette, secre- 
tary of the Feed Institute of Iowa, said 
a number of leaders of the industry 
and representatives of midwestern edu- 
cational institutions will address the one- 
day meeting. In addition, several farm 
publication editors have been invited. 
Feeding of beef and dairy cattle, hog 
and chickens will be discussed. 
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CROP REPORTS INAUGURATED 
Kansas. Crry, Mo.—The agricultural 
department of the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce has inaugurated a crop 
reporting service to be issued monthly to 
members and others interested. The first 
report was received Aug. 21. It sum- 


marized the conditions of the crops in 


Missouri and Kansas and outlined the 
reports for the country at large as well. 
Walter H. Atzenweiler, agricultural 
commissioner for the chamber, is in 
charge of the new service. 
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WISCONSIN FEED SALES 
REACH NEW RECORD 


Highest Total Volume Ever Reported 
Sold in 1943—~—Mixed Feeds 
Gain 43% 


Mapison, W1s.—With a total of 1,012,- 
749 tons of commercial feeds reported 
as sold to state farmers during 1943, a 
new all-time record of such sales was 
established for Wisconsin, the state de- 
partment of agriculture reports. 

A year before, total retail volume as 
reported by manufacturers. distributing 
in Wisconsin reached 783,110 tons, W. B. 
Griem, in charge of the department’s 
feed and fertilizer. section, said. He at- 
tributes the gain in 1943 to the larger 
number of animals being fed, the higher 
prices for agricultural products, the 
greater number of poultry, all of which 
has been stimulated by the necessity of 
higher production for the war effort. 

The breakdowns of the important gains 
made in commercial feed sales, which in 
1943 represented an expenditure of over 
$50,000,000, exclusive of hay and grain 
purchases, are as follows: all mixed 
feeds 645,000 tons, compared to 452,000 
tons in 1942; mixed poultry feeds 285,- 
000, compared to 209,000; dairy feeds 
174,000, compared to 127,000; mixed pro- 
tein supplements 71,000, compared to 
33,000; pig and hog feeds 47,000, com- 
pared to 30,000; calf feeds 15,000, com- 
pared to 9,000 tons; mineral feeds 9,000, 
compared to 6,000 tons. 

The combined mixed feeds represented 
64% of the total feed sales for last year. 

Whereas there was a large increase 
of 48% in the amount of mixed feed sold 
there was a decrease in the amount of 
unmixed protein feeds retailed, the total 
decreasing from 198,000 to 163,000 tons 
in 1943. 
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D. ROY DAVIS HEADS EXCHANGE 
Vancouver, B. C.—President of the 

Vancouver Grain Exchange for the en- 

suing year is D. Roy Davis of Bucker- 

field’s, Ltd. He is one of the younger 
members of the coast grain fraternity 
but is well known in the Canadian trade. 

He succeeds Vernon R. Lester. 

The vice president is R. T. Bishop, 
local manager for Continental Grain 
Co. The honorary treasurer is J. W. 
Whittle, manager for Midland Pacific 
Elevator Co., Ltd. J. H. Hamilton, 
who has been secretary-treasurer of the 
exchange since its inception, was unani- 
mously returned to that office, ; 

The following were named to the grain 
council of the exchange: D. R. McLean, 
Pacific Elevators, Ltd; R. C. Milroy, 
Milroy Grain Co; H. H. Smith, manager 
here for Earl Stoddart, Ltd., and Philip 
Wolfe, local manager for James Richard- 
son: & Sons, Ltd. 
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DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
PRODUCTION UP IN JULY 


Wasuineton, D. C.—According to a 
recent report by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the production of distillers’ 
dried grains during July, 1944, reached 
a total of 35,900 tons. This figure repre- 
sents an increase of 7,800 tons over 
the output in July, 1948, but a decrease 
of 2,200 tons from the output during 
the previous month of June, 1944. The 
figure for July, 1944, is preliminary and 
includes 2,244 tons of dried solubles. 
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White 


SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 


We would like to have 
you notice the white- 
ness of SNOBUDDY 
—and the selling 
whiteness of the prod- 
ucts the housewife 


bakes with it. 


This is but one of the 
many characteristics 
of SNOBUDDY that 
make it a fast moving 


flour in any territory. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 


Vice President and General Manager 


Calta lacliacl 
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Feed from Wood 











(Continued from page 26.) 


product, lignin. We get 650 lbs of 
lignin out of a ton of wood waste. The 
chemical structure of this material prom- 
ises possibilities in many fields as a 
building material, as a fuel, as a fer- 
tilizer, as tanning material and many 
other uses. This lignin comes ont as a 
dry powder and should not be mistaken 
for the lignin from waste sulfite liquor 
which is a dirty liquid and is also some- 
thing quite different chemically. If our 
lignin could only be sold for a price 
of around 2c lb the price of fermentable 
sugar would then be almost negligible. 

Lignin, if you will permit me to 
digress for a moment, is one of the 
most interesting and challenging sub- 
stances we know, chemically speaking. 
Although it is a fourth to a third of 
one of our most common materials— 
wood has been one of our most baffling 
substances. We know it is the non- 
cellulosic part of the wood but - what 
molecular combination or in what types 
of polymers, we have not yet deter- 
mined. It varies from one species to 
another. It is, really, the substance of 
humus, that which is left of vegetable 
matter after the less stable cellulose has 
broken down. It is supposed to be the 
raw material of coal formed by nature 
after millions of years, Thus, lignin 
holds the promise of yielding to us the 
same types of useful materials that 
coal itself yields, and doubtless others. 
When the secret of lignin—I might bet- 
ter say, secrets, for it is not a simple 
compound—is revealed, the new age of 
wood will be a reality indeed. 

But I was discussing the value of 
feeding yeast. Feeding livestock is a 
chemical process. The cow’s stomach is 
a laboratory which chemically converts 
carbohydrate and protein into fat or 
milk. To do this efficiently, the cow 
must have a certain’ ratio of protein in 
relation to carbohydrates. The ratio 
varies according to the age and kind of 
animals, between 414 and 61% parts of 
carbohydrates to one part of protein. 
Corn and other grains contain a ratio 
of nine parts of carbohydrates to one 
of protein. Thus, when feeding live- 
stock with grain, you overfeed on car- 
bohydrates in order to supply enough 
protein. The result is that you are, in 
effect, wasting almost 30% of the nu- 
tritious value. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if you 
add a small percentage of concentrated 
protein, changing the ratio, you are able 
to make full use of the carbohydrate 
values in grain without waste. This is 
a condition that could be remedied by 
more liberal use of feeding yeast from 
wood sugar, which contains about 50% 
protein. 

Besides, as you are aware, it hap- 
pens that there is not enough feed in 
many large sections of the country, 
which necessitates moving cattle in 
autumn, after the grass is gone, from 
the West to the Middle West and South 
to make cattle ripe for sale during win- 
ter. Stock men report we have never 
had enough protein to balance feed and 
to extend the range. 

Two other factors may be of interest 
in connection with the manufacture of 
feeding yeast. To grow and crop soy- 
beans takes one season and you are al- 





ways dependent on weather conditions 
and other seasonal factors. If you have 
an existing feeding yeast plant from 
wood waste you can manufacture this 
protein within 24 hours and you are 
not dependent on favorable weather con- 
ditions. Second, a ton of Florida cane 
sugar for growing and cropping needs 
86 man hours. To produce a ton of 
wood sugar, provided this wood sugar 
plant is located on the premises of a 
large lumber mill where your raw ma- 
terial sawdust needs no transportation, 
will require only five man hours. I 
know that this is not a very good com- 
parison as these products can only be 
compared very indirectly but you will 
understand what I mean in giving you 
these figures. 

Perhaps many of you may wonder 
why a wood sugar industry has not 
been started in this country, if it is as 
important as I have described, especially 
in view of war shortages. The trouble 
—if it is a trouble—is that it is much 
simpler to manufacture grain alcohol 
from wood sugar than it is to make feed- 
ing yeast. As most of you know, the 
manufacture of alcohol, especially indus- 
trial alcohol, is a most controversial 
political issue in almost all countries of 
the world. I certainly found that to be 
so in Germany where the adoption of 
the process became possible largely be- 
cause of the War Department insistence. 

Ever since the day of Pearl Harbor, 
I have freely offered my knowledge and 
experience in this field to the various 
governmental agencies concerned. If my 
humble efforts have been of even slight 
value to the country of my adoption, I 
would be happy. 

After two years, the Office of Pro- 
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duction Research and Development j, 
the War Production Board financeg t 
pilot plant in Marquette, Mich. anj 
asked the Forest Products Laboratory, 
in Madison, Wis., to run these testy 
for them. The skillful chemists of thy 
famous government laboratory ran mop 
than 150 pilot tests, which confirmed iny 
statements regarding the process ang 
possible yields. They adapted the Ge. 
man process to American wood species 
and economic conditions and reported 
it to be ready for large scale industrig 
utilization. 

Blueprinting of the first industrig 
plant in the United States was aly 
financed by OPRD. The plans are ready, 

The staff of European experts wh 
have actually run wood sugar plants jp 
Germany has been assembled by th 
Timber Engineering Co., the engineering 
and research subsidiary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. We 
are now waiting for the green light of 
government approval to bring this ney 
basic industry into being in this country, 
for the prosecution of the war and for 
the postwar benefits that will accrue 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener = 





THIAMINE ON THIRD BASE— 
Maybe you weren’t surprised, but it did 
seem rather odd to me to find Thiamine 
on third base. This player was first 
up to bat in the vitamin game (remem- 
ber when we called him B,?) and he’s 
now such a fabulous fellow in the nutri- 
tional sports world as to make him seem 
like the very Adam or Ty Cobb of the 
vitamin club. You’d have thought he’d 
be in there pitching, or at least a first 
sacker. Instead, whom do we find at 
the initial base position? Little Niacin, 
more or less of a bush leaguer, or any- 
way a junior leaguer. (I can recall 
when he was known in the backyards 
and vacant lots of chemistry under the 
now suppressed alias of Nicotinic Acid). 
Riboflavin, wearing a black beard (the 
name has an hirsute connotation), de- 
serves a spot in the infield, of course, 
but I’d have picked him for home plate. 
However, there’s no use quibbling with 
the lineup, for they’re all there and they 
look like a winning team. There are so 
many on the B team now that some of 
them (Folic Acid, Inositol, Pantothenic 
Acid, Choline, etc.) have to warm the 
bench; or, rather, they are mere names 
on the backfield fence, 

What we’re talking about, if you don’t 
catch on, is the page in the new Gen- 
eral Mills booklet on nutrition which 
deals graphically, as does the whole book 
for that matter, with the B family vita- 
mins. They are handsomely uniformed 
in color—look like some of Walt Dis- 
ney’s boys on the Snow White circuit. 
The letter from General Mills which ac- 
companies this attractive document says: 

“We have tried to present the ma- 
terial in a form convenient for use by 
those familiar with the principles of 
good nutrition and in a manner which 
will attract others to the study of the 
subject.” 

There’s no need to apologize for the 
primer-like simplicity of the book. Not 
only does it present a difficult subject 
in such a way as to meet a gleam of 
understanding in the eye of the unso- 
phisticated but it seems likely that even 
the most erudite of the nutritional pro- 
fessors will get from the animated meth- 
od of presentation clearer notions of the 
relations between chemical formulas and 
calibrations and the realities of good 
food rightly made, balanced and _pre- 
sented on the table. Nutrition here 
emerges from the test tube or the hutch 
of the guinea pig and takes its place 
naturally and familiarly at the eater’s 
elbow, no longer an abstraction but 
something to put the teeth into. 

Ask W. Howard Chase, General Mills 
director of public relations, for your 
copy of this booklet, which is called “A 
Nutrition Guide.” It is designed, he 


says, for “teachers and leaders,” and . 


there’s no reader of this publication who 


can’t qualify for one of the two cate- 
gories. 
v ¥ 

What percentage of our vitamin and 
mineral needs is provided by enriched 
ffour and bread? This is not very well 
understood by a lot of people, and it is 
not easy to state so that the full contri- 
bution of enrichment to the diet may be 
comprehended. The General Mills book- 
let has a pretty satisfactory answer: “If 
all family flour were enriched,” it states, 
“and all baked goods were made with 
enriched flour or the equivalent of these 
same enrichment ingredients added to the 
doughs, cereal products would contribute 
approximately 40% of the thiamine, 45% 
of the niacin, 24% of the riboflavin and 
45% of the iron recommended as a suit- 
able allowance for the diet of the average 
American.” These percentages are based 
on the quantities of white flour normally 
included in the average American’ diet 
and the daily allowances for these four 
nutrients as recommended by the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council. 

“§,000,000 FOR LUNCH.” — Under 
this caption Lee Marshall, director of 
the Office of Distribution, War Food 
Administration, editorializes in the cur- 
rent number of Consumers’ Guide. He 
gives an official push to the school lunch 
program. 

“Those who have had school lunches 
will want to make plans for expansion 
or for making their programs operate 
more smoothly,” he says. “For those 
schools which have not had them there 
is still time to work out a program for 
the inauguration of school lunches. Con- 
gress has appropriated $50,000,000 for 
the continuation of this vital and proved 
project in national health. The War 
Food Administration which administers 
the federal funds for the program is 
ready to proceed on substantially the 
same basis as last year. There will be 
the same emphasis on the use of health- 
ful foods that are plentiful and the 
same emphasis on better nutrition for 
our growing generation as that which 
affected the more than 4,000,000 school 
children, in 31,000 schools, benefiting 
from school lunches last year.” 

The coming year’s program differs 
from that in which the Department of 
Agriculture has co-operated since 1935. 
In previous years foods were purchased 
directly by the department, and _ dis- 
tributed to schools through state wel- 
fare agencies. The buying of food this 
year, as in 1943, will be done locally 
by the sponsors, primarily, it is ex- 
plained, to simplify the program and 
to conserve transportation and storage 
facilities that are required under the 
centralized distribution plan, formerly 
in use. 


Local sponsors will continue to be re- 
sponsible for initiating and organizing 
lunch programs, and for purchasing 
foods from local merchants and farm- 
ers. Sponsors will then submit monthly 
claims and reports of operations and 
be reimbursed by the Office of Distribu- 
tion of the War Food Administration 
—up to specified amounts—for the cost 
of the foods thus served. 

Funds are available to schools and 
childcare centers in the states, princi- 
pally on the basis of state school en- 
rollment and the financial need of the 
school. 

The government will pay part of the 
food cost but the equipment, labor and 
supervision must be furnished by state 
and local agencies or civic groups. 

Under the new program, which com- 
bines school lunch and school milk proj- 
ects, foods going into three types of 
lunches will be paid for by OD at rates 
ranging from 2 to 9c each, depending 
on the type served. Type A covers a 
complete lunch including all the items 
necessary for a balanced meal. Type B 
has smaller portions of the same foods 
as Type A, and is less adequate nutri- 
tionally. Type C consists of a_ half 
pint of milk, for which OD reimburses 
sponsors at the rate of 2c each. 

IN MEMORY OF A SOLDIER FOR- 
EVER YOUNG.—The years gather but 
the dead of other wars remain forever 
young. This thought cannot be escaped 
in presence of such a memorial as the 
gallery in Chicago’s Art Institute named 
in honor of Capt. Walter H. Schulze 
(1893-1919) who lost his life in World 
War I. It is a memorial that has fresh 
meaning in these’ days when the occa- 
sion for other memorials is being multi- 
plied on the battlefields of World 
War II. 

Capt. Schulze was the son of Paul 
Schulze of the Schulze & Burch Baking 
Co., Chicago, who. not long ago was 
congratulated by his innumerable friends 
upon his 80th birthday anniversary. 
Walter was graduated from West Point 
in April, 1917, two months ahead of the 
regular time, for the United States had 
just gone to war. He trained with a 
cavalry unit and rapidly advanced to the 
rank of captain. Upon his arrival in 
France he asked for a transfer to the air 
corps, a request which was granted only 
after 10 applications had been filed! 
He had an opportunity to return to 
the United States after the signing of 
the Armistice, but decided to remain 
with the army of occupation at Coblenz. 
On June 28, 1919, he was assigned to 
the pleasant duty of carrying to the 
American troops at Montabaur, east of 
the Rhine, the good news of the signing 
of the peace treaty. As peace messen- 
ger he circled ovtr the division head- 


quarters, dropped the papers telling the 
troops that their work was over, then 
started back to Coblenz. Something 
went wrong with his plane. It hecame 
unmanageable and crashed. 

In Room 26 of the Chicago Art In. 
stitute are displayed the paintings which 
were brought together by the young cap- 
tain’s father as a memorial. To the 
16 canvases presented to the institute 
by Mr, Schulze has been added a Mother 
and Child by Gari Melchers, bequeathed 
to the institute by James Deering. 

The collection represents for the most 
part various phases of American in- 
pressionism. Numbered among the ar. 
tists are Emil Carlsen, Charles Harold 
Davis, Frederick Carl Frieseke, Daniel 
Garber, Childe Hassam, Robert Henri, 
Willard Leroy Metcalf, W. Elmer Scho- 
field, John Henry Twachtman, Julian 
Alden Weir and Guy Carleton Wiggins. 
Their work has permanent qualities. 

But there is no picture in the group, ad- 
mirable as they all are, so moving as the 
frontispiece of a descriptive booklet that 
explains and furnishes a key to the gal- 
lery’s content. It is the picture of a 
boy in a uniform that is recent and yet 
already old. It is a picture of Walter 
Schulze, who died too young. And it 
also is a picture—because of its lines of 
perpetual youth—of today’s many nil- 
lions of other boys too young to fight 
and too young to die. 

. . . Reasons for candy are being pre- 
sented to the American public in a $1, 
000,000 two-year campaign to educate 
the public on its nutritional values. Added 
to all the orthodox and obvious and 
very persuasive reasons is the fact that 
people like candy. We prefer to eat 
the things we like rather than the things 
that merely are good for us. Happily 
candy is good for us. But there’s a better 
reason for eating what we like. The 
candy people put it this way: “The 
psychic phase of eating, the joy of eat- 
ing, must be recognized as an important 
phase in nutrition.” Precisely the same 
thing can be said of bread—more ¢- 
pecially of white bread. Preference for 
white bread, the age-long and _ never- 
ending satisfaction that lies in eating 
white bread—these are ponderable values 
which must be ranked with laboratory 
values. Taken together they are the true 
sum of bread’s nutritional values. 

An organoleptic test conducted by the 
Soy Research Council in Chicago dis- 
closes that you can get away with 5 
7% of soy flour in wheat bread without 
signs of rebellion from the eater (who 
doesn’t realize it’s there). Nothing * 
said about the metabolism of the human 
guinea pigs after taking. Perhaps one's 
just a spoil-sport to speak of that. 
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The Flour Distributor and the Subsidy 


(Continued from page 21.) 
mills that would have taken extremely 
low prices without the subsidy being 
in effect. 

“All in all, I would say the subsidy 
has made it possible for flour to move 
within the flour ceiling prices established 
by the government and that the same 
channels of distribution have remained as 
heretofore with the volume unchanged. 
I think our big complaint is its nui- 
sance value.” 

Several distributors expressed the defi- 
nite hope that the subsidy will be ended 
as soon as possible, and Mr. Case pre- 
dicted that “my personal opinion is that 
we will not have the subsidy for too 
long a period. With the tremendous 
wheat crop coming on, these markets 
somewhere along the line are going to 
have to reflect this tremendous pro- 
duction; and, personally, the sooner we 
get the subsidy out of our business the 
better off we are all going to be.” 

Again quoting Mr. Zimmerman, he 
feels that “although flour distributors, 
both brokers and jobbers, are not be- 
set with the complications caused by 
the mechanics of the operation of the 
subsidy which the millers have to con- 
tend with, I believe that most jobbers 
would be much happier if the subsidy 
program were ended and flour would 
go back to its normal basis.” 

Somewhat to the contrary, Samuel 
Eckstein, well-known New York flour 
merchant, believes that the subsidy has 
taken speculation out of the flour busi- 
ness, and as such has been beneficial to 
the industry. He states that the sub- 
sidy “should be considered in connec- 
tion with ceiling prices. Actually, the 
only change that the wheat subsidy has 
brought about is the slight disturbance 
that appears when new subsidies are to 
be announced and everybody enters the 
guessing game as to whether it will 
go up or down. That is the only time 
when flour speculation rears its head. 

“Wheat subsidies plus ceiling prices 
have tended to stabilize prices and prac- 
tically eliminated the wide speculative 
swings which would have dominated our 
business during a war. You will recall 
that conditions were beyond control in 
the first World War, with everybody 
speculating in the wheat pits and pay- 
ing prices which had no relationship to 
true values. Fortunately, such bad con- 
ditions have been practically eliminated 
from our business during this war pe- 
riod, and although we are prevented 
from making big profits we will not be 
forced to sustain high losses when the 
war is terminated.” 

The position of soft wheat flour in re- 
spect to the subsidy was particularly 
mentioned by one distributor, who had 
the following to say: 

“The hard wheat flours are governed 
on the same subsidy rates, so there has 
been: no disturbing factor there—the 
northwestern and southwestern flours are 
on the same competitive basis. There 
is a difference in the soft wheat subsidy 
rates—the soft wheat flour east of the 
Rocky Mountains and the soft wheat 
flour of the Pacific Coast. The Pacific 
Coast has had a very favorable subsidy, 
which enabled them last year to sell 
very advantageously in the central 
states and eastern markets, thus enabling 
them to get into markets and to get 
trade where they were formerly unable 


to compete successfully. 

“With the central states now having a 
good soft wheat crop and lower flour 
ceilings, it would appear that they would 
again be able to regain their lost mar- 
kets. However, the Pacific mills were 
again given very favorable subsidy rates 
because of? their peculiar cash’ wheat 
situation on different varieties of wheat, 
which enables them to set the basis in 
quoting attractive prices east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The central states 
subsidy has been taken off entirely and, 
in order to compete with the coast 
flours, the central states mills have had 
to make some very low prices or again 
lose the business.” 

ON CREDIT SIDE 

However, all distributors do not view 
the wheat subsidy as a necessarily evil 
influence in the trade. One of these 
is James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, who commented as 
follows: 

“Up to the present time I would say 
that the subsidy has not affected the 
flour distributors to any great extent. 
When the subsidy program was first an- 
nounced, distributors felt that it would 
be an additional hazard to their busi- 
ness, since they would not only have 
to try to -outguess the wheat market, 
but would also have to try to outguess 
the Washington statisticians who figure 
the subsidy rate. 

“However, in actual practice each 
time the subsidy rate has been changed, 
the wheat market has also changed by 
approximately the same amount in the 
other direction, so that the net result 
has been that the flour market is a 
rather. stable affair so far as prices are 
concerned. 

“This, to my mind at least, is some- 
thing that should be marked down on 
the credit side of the ledger, since the 
distributor does not run into such severe 
competition-from the type of distributor 
who is lucky enough to buy something 
before a large advance and then is 
willing to sell it at a price which repre- 
sents only half of the advance. With 
stable prices, the emphasis must be on 
merchandising the flour on its own merits 
rather than on a speculative appeal. In 
general, the established flour distributor 
is better at this type of merchandising 
than the so-called jobber who has his 
office in his hat.” 

Another distributor does not think 
that “the total volume of flour sales 
has been affetted,” nor that “there has 
been any change in the channels of dis- 
tribution. We are still selling the same 
customers just as others are doing, and 
we are getting our proportionate share 
of the business.” 

Mr. Zimmerman sums up the situation 
by saying that whether the “advantages 
outweigh the discomforts and irritations 
caused the miller and the flour distribu- 
tor is something each man must judge for 
himself. Personally, I think that the 
good the subsidy is doing outweighs the 
bad, and with the risk of using a trite 
phrase, would call it a ‘necessary evil.’” 

Based upon the majority of informa- 
tion given us, however, it is apparent 
that flour distributors, both brokers and 
jobbers, will be glad when the subsidy 
ends, and the flour market returns to its 
normal condition. 
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THIAMINE ON THIRD BASE— 
Maybe you weren’t surprised, but it did 
seem rather odd to me to find Thiamine 
on third base. This player was first 
up to bat in the vitamin game (remem- 
ber when we called him B,?) and he’s 
now such a fabulous fellow in the nutri- 
tional sports world as to make him seem 
like the very Adam or Ty Cobb of the 
vitamin club. You’d have thought he’d 
be in there pitching, or at least a first 
sacker. Instead, whom do we find at 
the initial base position? Little Niacin, 
more or less of a bush leaguer, or any- 
way a junior leaguer. (I can recall 
when he was known in the backyards 
and vacant lots of chemistry under the 
now suppressed alias of Nicotinic Acid). 
Riboflavin, wearing a black beard (the 
name has an hirsute connotation), de- 
serves a spot in the infield, of course, 
but I’d have picked him for home plate. 
However, there’s no use quibbling with 
the lineup, for they’re all there and they 
look like a winning team. There are so 
many on the B team now that some of 
them (Folic Acid, Inositol, Pantothenic 
Acid, Choline, etc.) have to warm the 
bench; or, rather, they are mere names 
on the backfield fence, 

What we're talking about, if you don’t 
catch on, is the page in the new Gen- 
eral Mills booklet on nutrition which 
deals graphically, as does the whole book 
for that matter, with the B family vita- 
mins. They are handsomely uniformed 
in color—look like some of Walt Dis- 
ney’s boys on the Snow White circuit. 
The letter from General Mills which ac- 
companies this attractive document says: 

“We have tried to present the ma- 
terial in a form convenient for use by 
those familiar with the principles of 
good nutrition and in a manner which 
will attract others to the study of the 
subject.” 

There’s no need to apologize for the 
primer-like simplicity of the book. Not 
only does it present a difficult subject 
in such a way as to meet a gleam of 
understanding in the eye of the unso- 
phisticated but it seems likely that even 
the most erudite of the nutritional pro- 
fessors will get from the animated meth- 
od of presentation clearer notions of the 
relations between chemical formulas and 
calibrations and the realities of good 
food rightly made, balanced and _pre- 
sented on the table. Nutrition here 
emerges from the test tube or the hutch 
of the guinea pig and takes its place 
naturally and familiarly at the eater’s 
elbow, no longer an abstraction but 
something to put the teeth into. 

Ask W. Howard Chase, General Mills 
director of public relations, for your 
copy of this booklet, which is called “A 
Nutrition Guide.” It is designed, he 


says, for “teachers and leaders,” and . 
there’s no reader of this publication who 


can’t qualify for one of the two cate- 
gories. 
¥ ¥ 

What percentage of our vitamin and 
mineral needs is provided by enriched 
four and bread? This is not very well 
understood by a lot of people, and it is 
not easy to state so that the full contri- 
bution of enrichment to the diet may be 
comprehended. The General Mills book- 
let has a pretty satisfactory answer: “If 
all family flour were enriched,” it states, 
“and all baked goods were made with 
enriched flour or the equivalent of these 
same enrichment ingredients added to the 
doughs, cereal products would contribute 
approximately 40% of the thiamine, 45% 
of the niacin, 24% of the riboflavin and 
45% of the iron recommended as a suit- 
able allowance for the diet of the average 
American.” These percentages are based 
on the quantities of white flour normally 
included in the average American diet 
and the daily allowances for these four 
nutrients as recommended by the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council. 

“5,000,000 FOR LUNCH.” — Under 
this caption Lee Marshall, director of 
the Office of Distribution, War Food 
Administration, editorializes in the cur- 
rent number of Consumers’ Guide. He 
gives an official push to the school lunch 
program. 

“Those who have had school lunches 
will want to make plans for expansion 
or for making their programs operate 
more smoothly,” he says. “For those 
schools which have not had them there 
is still time to work out a program for 
the inauguration of school lunches. Con- 
gress has appropriated $50,000,000 for 
the continuation of this vital and proved 
project in national health. The War 
Food Administration which administers 
the federal funds for the program is 
ready to proceed on substantially the 
same basis as last year. There will be 
the same emphasis on the use of health- 
ful foods that are plentiful and the 
same emphasis on better nutrition for 
our growing generation as that which 
affected the more than 4,000,000 school 
children, in 381,000 schools, benefiting 
from school lunches last year.” 

The coming year’s program differs 
from that in which the Department of 
Agriculture has co-operated since 1935. 
In previous years foods were purchased 
directly by the department, and dis- 
tributed to schools through state wel- 
fare agencies. The buying of food this 
year, as in 1943, will be done locally 
by the sponsors, primarily, it is ex- 
plained, to simplify the program and 
to conserve transportation and storage 
facilities that are required under the 
centralized distribution plan, formerly 
in use. 


By Carroll K. Michener 
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Local sponsors will continue to be re- 
sponsible for initiating and organizing 
lunch programs, and for purchasing 
foods from local merchants and farm- 
ers. Sponsors will then submit monthly 
claims and reports of operations and 
be reimbursed by the Office of Distribu- 
tion of the War Food Administration 
—up to specified amounts—for the cost 
of the foods thus served. 

Funds are available to schools and 
childcare centers in the states, princi- 
pally on the basis of state school en- 
rollment and the financial need of the 
school. 

The government will pay part of the 
food cost but the equipment, labor and 
supervision must be furnished by state 
and local agencies or civic groups. 

Under the new program, which com- 
bines school lunch and school milk proj- 
ects, foods going into three types of 
lunches will be paid for by OD at rates 
ranging from 2 to 9c each, depending 
on the type served. Type A covers a 
complete lunch including all the items 
necessary for a balanced meal. Type B 
has smaller portions of the same foods 
as Type A, and is less adequate nutri- 
tionally. Type C consists of a_ half 
pint of milk, for which OD reimburses 
sponsors at the rate of 2c each. 

IN MEMORY OF A SOLDIER FOR- 
EVER YOUNG.—The years gather but 
the dead of other wars remain forever 
young. This thought cannot be escaped 
in presence of such a memorial as the 
gallery in Chicago’s Art Institute named 
in honor of Capt. Walter H. Schulze 
(1893-1919) who lost his life in World 
War I. It is a memorial that has fresh 
meaning in these days when the occa- 
sion for other memorials is being multi- 
plied on the battlefields of World 
War II. 

Capt. Schulze was the son of Paul 
Schulze of the Schulze & Burch Baking 
Co., Chicago, who. not long ago. was 
congratulated by his innumerable friends 
upon his 80th birthday anniversary. 
Walter was graduated from West Point 
in April, 1917, two months ahead of the 
regular time, for the United States had 
just gone to war. He trained with a 
cavalry unit and rapidly advanced to the 
rank of captain. Upon his arrival in 
France he asked for a transfer to the air 
corps, a request which was granted only 
after 10 applications had been filed! 
He had an opportunity to return to 
the United States after the signing of 
the Armistice, but decided to remain 
with the army of occupation at Coblenz. 
On June 28, 1919, he was assigned to 
the pleasant duty of carrying to the 
American troops at Montabaur, east of 
the Rhine, the good news of the signing 
of the peace treaty. As peace messen- 
ger he circled ovtr the division head- 


quarters, dropped the papers telling the 
troops that their work was over, then 
started back to Coblenz. Something 
went wrong with his plane. 
unmanageable and crashed. 

In Room 26 of the Chicago Art In. 
stitute are displayed the paintings which 
were brought together by the young cap- 
tain’s father as a memorial. ‘To the 
16 canvases presented to the institute 
by Mr, Schulze has been added a Mother 
and Child by Gari Melchers, bequeathed 
to the institute by James Deering. 

The collection represents for the most 
part various phases of American in- 
pressionism. Numbered among the ar- 
tists are Emil Carlsen, Charles Harold 
Davis, Frederick Carl Frieseke, Daniel 
Garber, Childe Hassam, Robert Henri, 
Willard Leroy Metcalf, W. Elmer Scho- 
field, John Henry Twachtman, Julian 
Alden Weir and Guy Carleton Wiggins. 
Their work has permanent qualities. 

But there is no picture in the group, ad- 
mirable as they all are, so moving as the 
frontispiece of a descriptive booklet that 
explains and furnishes a key to the gal- 
lery’s content. It is the picture of a 
boy in a uniform that is recent and yet 
already old. It is a picture of Walter 
Schulze, who died too young. And it 
also is a picture—because of its lines of 
perpetual youth—of today’s many mil- 
lions of other boys too young to fight 
and too young to die. 


. . - Reasons for candy are being pre- 
sented to the American public in a $l, 
000,000 two-year campaign to educate 
the public on its nutritional values. Added 
to all the orthodox and obvious and 
very persuasive reasons is the fact that 
people like candy. We prefer to eat 
the things we like rather than the things 
that merely are good for us. Happily 
candy is good for us. But there’s a better 
reason for eating what we like. The 
candy people put it this way: “The 
psychic phase of eating, the joy of eat: 
ing, must be recognized as an important 
phase in nutrition.” Precisely the same 
thing can be said of bread—more & 
pecially of white bread. Preference for 
white bread, the age-long and never 
ending satisfaction that lies in eatiné 
white bread—these are ponderable values 
which must be ranked with laboratory 
values. Taken together they are the true 
sum of bread’s nutritional values. 

An organoleptic test conducted by the 
Soy Research Council in Chicago dis- 
closes that you can get away with 5 to 
7% of soy flour in wheat bread without 
signs of rebellion from the eater (who 
doesn’t realize it’s there). Nothing * 
said about the metabolism of the human 
guinea pigs after taking. Perhaps one * 
just a spoil-sport to speak of that. 
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The Flour Distributor and the Subsidy 


(Continued from page 21.) 
mills that would have taken extremely 
low prices without the subsidy being 
in effect. 

“All in all, I would say the subsidy 
has made it possible for flour to move 
within the flour ceiling prices established 
by the government and that the same 
channels of distribution have remained as 
heretofore with the volume unchanged. 
I think our big complaint is its nui- 
sance value.” 

Several distributors expressed the defi- 
nite hope that the subsidy will be ended 
as soon as possible, and Mr. Case pre- 
dicted that “my personal opinion is that 
we will not have the subsidy for too 
long a period. With the tremendous 
wheat crop coming on, these markets 
somewhere along the line are going to 
have to reflect this tremendous pro- 
duction; and, personally, the sooner we 
get the subsidy out of our business the 
better off we are all going to be.” 

Again quoting Mr. Zimmerman, he 
feels that “although flour distributors, 
both brokers and jobbers, are not be- 
set with the complications caused by 
the mechanics of the operation of the 
subsidy which the millers have to con- 
tend with, I believe that most jobbers 
would be much happier if the subsidy 
program were ended and flour would 
go back to its normal basis.” 

Somewhat to the contrary, Samuel 
Eckstein, well-known New York flour 
merchant, believes that the subsidy has 
taken speculation out of the flour busi- 
ness, and as such has been beneficial to 
the industry. He states that the sub- 
sidy “should be considered in connec- 
tion with ceiling prices. Actually, the 
only change that the wheat subsidy has 
brought about is the slight disturbance 
that appears when new subsidies are to 
be announced and everybody enters the 
guessing game as to whether it will 
go up or down. That is the only time 
when flour speculation rears its head. 

“Wheat subsidies plus ceiling prices 
have tended to stabilize prices and prac- 
tically eliminated the wide speculative 
swings which would have dominated our 
business during a war. You will recall 
that conditions were beyond control in 
the first World War, with everybody 
speculating in the wheat pits and pay- 
ing prices which had no relationship to 
true values. Fortunately, such bad con- 
ditions have been practically eliminated 
from our business during this war pe- 
riod, and although we are prevented 
from making big profits we will not be 
forced to sustain high losses when the 
war is terminated.” 

The position of soft wheat flour in re- 
spect to the subsidy was particularly 
mentioned by one distributor, who had 
the following to say: 

“The hard wheat flours are governed 
on the same subsidy rates, so there has 
been: no disturbing factor there—the 
northwestern and southwestern flours are 
on the same competitive basis. There 
is a difference in the soft wheat subsidy 
rates—the soft wheat flour east of the 
Rocky Mountains and the soft wheat 
flour of the Pacific Coast. The Pacific 
Coast has had a very favorable subsidy, 
which enabled them last year to sell 
very advantageously in the central 
states and eastern markets, thus enabling 
them to get into markets and to get 
trade where they were formerly unable 


to compete successfully. 

“With the central states now having a 
good soft wheat crop and lower flour 
ceilings, it would appear that they would 
again be able to regain their lost mar- 
kets. However, the Pacific mills were 
again given very favorable subsidy rates 
because of’ their peculiar cash’ wheat 
situation on different varieties of wheat, 
which enables them to set the basis in 
quoting attractive prices east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The central states 
subsidy has been taken off entirely and, 
in order to compete with the coast 
flours, the central states mills have had 
to make some very low prices or again 
lose the business.” 

ON CREDIT SIDE 

However, all distributors do not view 
the wheat subsidy as a necessarily evil 
influence in the trade. One of these 
is James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, who commented as 
follows: 

“Up to the present time I would say 
that the subsidy has not affected the 
flour distributors to any great extent. 
When the subsidy program was first an- 
nounced, distributors felt that it would 
be an additional hazard to their busi- 
ness, since they would not only have 
to try to -outguess the wheat market, 
but would also have to try to outguess 
the Washington statisticians who figure 
the- subsidy rate. 

“However, in actual practice each 
time the subsidy rate has been changed, 
the wheat market has also changed by 
approximately the same amount in the 
other direction, so that the net result 
has been that the flour market is a 
rather stable affair so far as prices are 
concerned. 

“This, to my mind at least, is some- 
thing that should be marked down on 
the credit side of the ledger, since the 
distributor does not run into such severe 
competition-from the type of distributor 
who is lucky enough to buy something 
before a large advance and then is 
willing to sell it at a price, which repre- 
sents only half of the advance. With 
stable prices, the emphasis must be on 
merchandising the flour on its own merits 
rather than on a speculative appeal. In 
general, the established flour distributor 
is better at this type of merchandising 
than the so-called jobber who has his 
office in his hat.” 

Another distributor does not think 
that “the total volume of flour sales 
has been affected,’ nor that “there has 
been any change in the channels of dis- 
tribution. We are still selling the same 
customers just as others are doing, and 
we are getting our proportionate share 
of the business.” 

Mr. Zimmerman sums up the situation 
by saying that whether the “advantages 
outweigh the discomforts and irritations 
caused the miller and the flour distribu- 
tor is something each man must judge for 
himself. Personally, I think that the 
good the subsidy is doing outweighs the 
bad, and with the risk of using a trite 
phrase, would call it a ‘necessary evil.’” 

Based upon the majority of informa- 
tion given us, however, it is apparent 
that flour distributors, both brokers and 
jobbers, will be glad when the subsidy 
ends, and the flour market returns to its 
normal condition. 
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Ballard & Ballard, | 
Fisher Flouring Co. — 
Win Achievement “A” 


Men and women of Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville, and the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, have been 
awarded the achievement “A” of the 
War Food Administration for outstand- 
ing accomplishment in the processing 
of food. The WFA green flag of 
achievement will be presented to the 
Fisher personnel at ceremonies on Sept. 
8. Ceremonies are tentatively scheduled 
for Sept. 19 at the Ballard plant. 

In 19483 Ballard & Ballard increased 
its output of soft wheat flour by ap- 
proximately 15%, its production of ani- 
mal and poultry feed by about 25% and 
its output of oven-ready biscuits about 
50%. These increases were made pos- 
sible by operation at full plant capacity 
and by devising more efficient methods 
of operation. 

Ballard & Ballard’s absentee record 
stands at about 3%. This low figure 
is attributed by company officials largely 
to such measures as weekly meetings, 
the use of posters, and other means of 
appeal. Every employee receives a 
$1,000 insurance policy, paid for by the 
company; participates in a company-paid 
pension plan which brings him an an- 
nuity, at the age of 65, equal to $1 per 
month for each year of employment; 
receives an annual week of vacation, 
and gets a Christmas bonus equal to 
one week’s pay. Married employees of 
a year or more service with the company, 
and who are inducted into the armed 
forces, are paid half of their basic sal- 
ary each month while in service. 

During the past year, the Fisher firm 
has delivered quantities of flour to the 
armed forces and our allies which are 
half as great as the quantities deliv- 
ered to the company’s entire domestic 
market in normal prewar years. At 
the same time, the company has con- 
tinued to supply the home front with- 
out interruption. 

Much of this war-vital flour has been 
packed in a- new type of waterproof 
bag, for which special equipment and 
handling technique had to be engineered. 
The unique asphalted, paper “flour bag” 
has reported for war duty from the 
frozen north to the tropical jungles, 
and on invasion attacks, has been washed 
ashore along with other necessities. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DROUTH, HEAT AND FROST 
HOLD FATE OF CORN CROP 


Minneapoiis, Minn.—Feed grain pro- 
duction this year is subject to some va- 
riation, as there is considerable late 
corn which is dependent upon a late 
fall, according to a report issued this 
week by Cargill, Inc. Furthermore, the 
extent of drouth and heat damage in the 
eastern corn belt is still undetermined, 
though rains last week stopped further 
deterioration and will benefit late corn. 
Just what effect the moisture will have 
on the more fully developed fields re- 
mains to be seen, the report continues. 

Total feed grain production (corn, oats 
and barley) this year was officially esti- 
mated at 4,411,000,000 bus in the August 
report of the United States crop report- 
ing board. This compares with 4,542,- 
000,000 bus last year. 

Soybeans have made satisfactory prog- 
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ress, the Cargill report states, and seem 
to have fared somewhat better than 
corn in the dry areas of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. The dry, hot weather dur- 
ing the first half of August retarded 
growth and resulted in a poorer set of 
pods than was expected. Filling should 
be quite good, with the recent moisture, 
although further rain in the drier sec- 
tions of the soybean belt will be needed 
soon to maintain prospects, the report 
adds. 
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BAG MAKERS’ INVENTORIES 
CONTINUE AT LOW EBB 


New York, N. Y.—Although the lat- 
ter part of August is seasonally dull 
in the bag field, the extremely low 
stocks of manufacturers make pressing 
the current need for sheetings and osna- 
burgs. While food processors may await 
government delivery requests and other 
man-made factors, crops must move. 
September is shipping month for pota- 
toes, grains and other grown goods, 
and inventories continue at a low ebb. 
Small lots of spot sheeting are all 
that are currently moving as the trade 
anxiously awaits official pricing. Pos- 
sibility of interim pricing has _ been 
rumored without arousing optimism for 
freer future selling, and the end of the 
war in the European theater does not 
promise any great change in selling 
policies in view of anticipated needs for 
relief in other war areas. 

Burlap- supplies are not expected to 
offer relief in the scarcity of cotton 
bagging. While current arrivals are 
good, the decline of nearly 17% in mill 
operation in Calcutta from June to July 
shows a loss of production which will be 
reflected here in shipments in the fourth 
quarter of this year and the first of next. 
Purchases for future delivery have been 
in no measure comparable to last year’s, 
but are believed to be all mills feel able 
to promise. However, sudden radical 
changes in the situation in India might 
relieve coal or labor difficulties and aid 
production. With greater shipping space 
now available, larger supplies of raw jute 
may be exported to this country and aid 
in a return to more normal jute con- 
sumption. 

Exports of burlap for the first four 
months of this year showed an increase 
of nearly 28%, and jute bags an ad- 
vance of nearly 60%, reflecting the im- 
provement in shipping space. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.07 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid “early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.69 as compared with 
17.62 





a year ago. 
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EXHIBITION PLANS MADE 
BY SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 
Sprinorietp, I1t.— Preliminary plans 
for the exhibits at the Silver Jubilee 
meeting of the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation at the University of Illinois Sept. 
12-18 have been made by the exhibits 
committee which met recently, and has 
scheduled its next session for Aug. 17, 
Nelson Noble, chairman, has reported. 
Tentative decisions on the organiza- 


tion of ‘the exhibits were made by tlie 
committee members. The University of 
Illinois will have a part.and will show 
soybean plants in growth, the adapted 
varieties of this area and studies on soy- 
bean diseases. The industrial section will 
show products made from soybeans, in- 
cluding as many kinds of plastics as can 
be obtained. The stock feed section will 
include exhibits of pellets, meals and 
other feeds for livestock. In the food 
section will be all the kinds of food ob- 
tainable that are made from soybeans 
and soybean products, 

Other members of the committee are 
K. J. Maltas, western sales manager of 
the feed division of A. E. Staley Co., 
Decatur; Lyman Peck, nutritionalist of 
Central Soya Co., Decatur, Ind. Dr. 
W. L. Burlison, chairman of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois committee for the soy- 
bean meeting, also is an ex officio mem- 
ber of the exhibits committee. 
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OFFICIALS OF FREIHOFER 
BAKERY PLEAD NOT GUILTY 


PuitaveLPHiA, Pa.—Officials and driv- 
er salesmen of the Freihofer Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, entered pleas of not 
guilty on. Aug. 23 in U. S. District 
Court to criminal information charges 
accusing them of violating War Food 
Order No. 1. The baking company men 
and the company itself are charged in 
the information, the equivalent of in- 
dictment, of unlawfully accepting the re- 
turn of bread and other bakery products 
placed in retail stores for sale. The 
firm officials accused in the informations, 
which were originally filed with the court 
last May 11, are Daniel W. Dietrich, 
president of the company; John Hagy, 
vice president; George H. Householder, 
general sales manager; Isaac S. Haines, 
wholesale sales manager; Harry C. Bak- 
er, assistant wholesale sales manager. 
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BISON GRAIN CORP. FORMED 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Bison Grain 
Corp., capitalized at $50,000, will open 
offices shortly at 811 White Building 
with Frederick E. Haller as president. 
He formerly was with the American Ele- 
vator & Grain Co., Inc., and the Inter- 
national Milling Co. The company will 
do a general business in the merchandis- 
ing of grain and feed ingredients, Other 
officers of the firm are: Glen F. Frase 
treasurer, and William H. Means secre- 
tary. 
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W. R. CHURCHILL HONORED 
BY CHICAGO FLOUR GROUP 

Cuicaco, Inu.—A farewell dinner for 
Walter R. Churchill was given by .mem- 
bers of the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors. Aug. 25 at the Medinah 
Club. Mr. Churchill has sold his flour 
brokerage business to Henry Brainerd, 
and will leave in about a week for Flor- 
ida, where he will engage in commercial 
fishing. 

E. S. Wagner, president of the asso- 
ciation,. expressed thanks to. Mr. Church- 
ill. for -active.-work inthe organization. 
R. E, Bemmels acted as master of cere- 
monies and called on-everyone present 
for brief. talks. Mr. Churchill. was _pre- 
sented with a silver cigarette container. 

Mr.. Churehill came to the United 


States from Holland in 1935, moving. to 
Chicago in 1936. Three years later he 
started his flour business. 
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Shifting Production 
May Improve 
Corn Distribution | 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Latest studies of 
growing conditions in the corn belt in- 
dieate that optimistic reports from the 
western fringe of the normally heavy 
corn producing areas of Iowa and Min- 
nesota, and including South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Missouri, may shift the 
center of heavy production of corn from 
a line generally running north and south 
through central Iowa. The anticipated 
increase in these states will more than 
likely offset lowered yields in the lower 
Ohio valley states, it is said in official 
feed circles here. 

This situation should work for freer 
corn distribution if the total crop holds 
up to the 3,000,000,000 bu yield indi- 
cated earlier. 

Another factor which may influence 
easier distribution of the 1944 corn crop 
is to,be found in most recent analysis 
of grain consuming animal units as com- 
pared with estimated feed crops. This 
report reveals that corn requirements 
for feed will be reduced the most in 
the surplus producing area of the corn 
belt states, where the animal adjustment 
is considerably greater, percentage-wise, 
than in deficit producing areas, such as 
New England. 

Attention is being given to the fall 
pig crop. Indicated farmer intentions 
for farrowing this fall showed a sub- 
stantial decline from last year, but it is 
now believed that if the overall feed 
supply situation continues its opti- 
mistic trend, there may be an increase 
in fall pig farrowings over earlier re- 
ported intentions. Some WFA officials 
think that the hog liquidation was car- 
ried a little too far, and if European 
conditions indicate continued heavy food 
demands, there might be some advance 
in hog support prices for next year to 
stimulate farrowings this fall. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Perishable Foodstuffs 
Flown Coast-to-Coast 
New Yorx, N. Y.—New York was 
selected as the scene of a luncheon on 
Aug. 23 of the first plane load of per- 
ishable foodstuffs ever flown from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Coast. The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Wayne Uni- 
versity of Detroit and United Air Lines 
co-operated in this demonstration of 





postwar possibilities of air transport 
in the new field of overnight delivery 
of highly perishable foods from areas 
of production to metropolitan markets. 


Representatives of the food, trans- 
portation and research fields made com- 
parative tests of foods picked green for 
ordinary shipment with those shipped 
fully ripe by air, and tasted fruits too 
highly perishable for normal shipment. 

The plane cargo totaled 3 tons and 
included consignments from California, 
Oregon and Washington, mid-Continent 
at Omaha and Denver, and as far East 
as Cleveland. An A, & P. refrigerated 
truck met the cargo liner at LaGuardia 
Field. and the luncheon was served the 
same day at the Waldorf Astoria. Score 
cards filled out by the guests in a blind 
test, as to appearance, color, shape 
aroma, texture, flavor and juiciness, 
were overwhelmingly in favor of the 
air-borne produce. 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R. FISHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








e 
Golden Loaf” t's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 





Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


ecsestese 
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Atlanta 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


ieee 





———— 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING sea 





LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








OsitruaryY v -v 





ANGUS McPHAIL 

Angus McPhail, 54, district sales man- 
ager of the grocery products depart- 
ment of General Mills, Inc. recently 
died of a heart attack at his home in 
Pittsburgh. He was a native of Mt. 
Sterling, Ill, and before coming to 
Pittsburgh was associated with the com- 
pany’s offices at St. Louis and Chicago. 
He was associated with the company 34 
years, 12 of which he spent in Pitts- 
burgh. 


CARL MAIER 

Carl. Maier, 60, of Maier’s Bakery, 
Reading, Pa., died recently. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son Corp. Carl A. 
Maier, now in France, three brothers 
and three sisters. His brother Andrew 
is president-treasurer of the Maier 
Bakery. 


JAMES FRED OWINGS 

James Fred Owings, 61-year-old em- 
ployee of the Quaker Oats Co. at St. 
Joseph, Mo., died recently. He was 
the second oldest employee in the num- 
ber of years of service at the company. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR PLANS COMPLETED 

AppLeTon, Wis.—Plans for the new 
grain elevator at the Liethen Grain Co., 
Appleton, have been completed by com- 
pany officials. The. elevator was de- 
stroyed in July by a fire causing $100,- 
000 damage. Work will start as soon as 
materials arrive, and construction is ex- 
pected to take about 60 days. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
STORAGE SHED DESTROYED 
Cuartestown, N. H.—The storage 
shed of the Nelson-Warner Co., grain 
dealers, was burned to the ground Aug. 
21, with the loss estimated at $12,000 
to $15,000. A large amount of grain, 
roofing material, lime and fertilizer was 

destroyed. 





September Adjustments 











(Continued from page 9.) 
monthly subsidy. payments out of bal- 
ance. 

The trouble arises from the first-in 
first-out principle being applied with- 
out regard to the type of wheat ground. 
For example in a given month a miller 
might grind less durum than he sold. 
Since his subsidy rate average is weight- 
ed on the basis of his grind, he would 
be getting paid the hard wheat rate on 
some of the durum sold. The assump- 
tion on which the principle is based 
is that such a situation will be reversed 
sometime in the future and balance up 
the books. However, with the rates 
changing in different directions practi- 
cally every month, there is no chance for 
a balance to be reached. 

This situation might have worked in 
favor of durum but it so happened that 
it has worked against that type of milling 
since the program began and has caused 
some millers substantial losses. They want 
to separate the bookkeeping on durum 
from other wheat, and since there ‘are 
so few durum mills there seems to be 
no good reason why their request should 
not be granted. 
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Yes, packers prefer 







cotton bags. Easier on the 
J 
od = ° 

hands. Easier to work with. Pro- 


duction speeds up when you use cotton bags. 


PERCY, eee My 


NEW YORK @ MINNEAPOLIS © SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO @ WICHITA © OKLAHOMA CITY 


Spocialisls in COTTON bags since 1885 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO,’ 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 










































Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 











of LIVERPOOL 

Ba Se A, Boas badeldecticdedievectcuce $4,904,187 

Capital Deposited in U. S..............0cceeeees 500,000 

Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 

ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chica 

held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin: - - Atlanta, Ca. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 














CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING sncrion oF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


















New York Nashville Peoria 
bgp RRR ey Chicago Enid Galveston 
ye ed Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 
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Guy A. Thomas 


. . . Colorado board chairman ... 





Guy A. Thomas, who was elected presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. in June, 1943, under the company’s 
new ownership, was elected chairman of 
the board of directors and chairman of 
the executive committee at the recent 
meeting of the board of directors. Mr. 
Thomas has had wide experience in the 
milling industry, having been identified 


with various branches of the grain, mill- 


ertonal & 


EASTERN TRIP 

Milton B. Fuller, executive vice presi- 
dent and sales manager, Thomas Page 
Mill Co., Topeka, Kansas, visited the 
New York offices of Tue NorrHwesterNn 
Miter during a general business trip 
throughout the East. He left to spend 
the week end in Washington with his 
daughter, stationed there in the WAC. 


IN OKLAHOMA CITY 

Hugo K. Hannaford, Dallas, South- 
west bakery manager for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., was a recent visitor in 
Oklahoma City. Mr. Hannaford for- 
merly was connected with the Oklahoma 
City office of the company. 


FAMILY VISIT 

E. O. Wright, president, Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., was in 
Chicago a few days last week. Mr. 
Wright accompanied his daughter, Mrs. 
A. G. Ingraham, and her two sons, of 
Boston, who were returning from a 
month’s visit with Mr. Wright at Me- 
nomonie. 


HOME VIA NEW YORK 

C. C. Kelly, president and general 
manager of William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, came on to New 
York following a conference in Wash- 
ington, and called briefly at the offices 
of E. S. Thompson, flour broker. 


RETURNS TO OMAHA 


Soren O, Sundell, formerly wheat buy- 
er in Omaha for Omar, Inc., but more 
recently associated with that firm in 
Denver, has returned to the former posi- 
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Fred W. Lake 
. elevated to presidency... 


ing and food industries for more than 
40 years. He began his 
Washburn Crosby Co. and remained with 
that firm for more than 30 years. 


career with 


Fred W. Lake, who has been. executive 
vice president of the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co. since June, 1943, was 
elected president of the company at the 
stockholders’ meeting held re- 
cently in Denver. Mr. Lake, whose 
intimate knowledge of the milling busi- 


annual 


tion. He succeeds Carl W. Talmon, who 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the Farmers Union Grain Co. at Omaha. 


PITTSBURGH VISITOR 

R. D. Cobb, sales manager of W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, was calling 
on the trade in Pittsburgh last week 
with J. Spagnol, local representative. 


MINNEAPOLIS VISITOR 

L. A. Laybourn, vice president of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
spent two days in Minneapolis last week 
visiting with the milling and grain trade. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Hessburg, 
Minneapolis, kept open house at their 
home on Aug. 27, in observance of their 
silver wedding anniversary. Mr. Hess- 
burg is head of the Hiawatha Grain Co. 


AT MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 

E. J. Dougherty, president of the 
Dougherty Feed Co., and of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Louisville, Ohio, 
is spending a few days at the offices of 
the Reliance Feed Co., in Minneapolis. 
CONVALESCENT 

Carl C. Pardee, traffic manager for the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, who underwent an emergency op- 
eration for appendicitis Aug. 19, is con- 
valescing nicely. 


IN’ NASHVILLE 


Denby Cadick of the Cadick Milling 
Co., Grandview, Ind; Art Fairney of 
the Commander Milling Co., Minneapo- 








Atherton Bean 
. rejoins International .. . 


ness has been developed through his 
many years’ association with that indus- 
try, was vice president of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Kansas City, before 
becoming associated with the Colorado 
company: in 1943. 

Atherton Bean is resigning his position 
with the intelligence department of the 
United States Army at Washington and 
will return to his position with the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, the 





‘lis; R. N. Bohn of the Kansas City 
office and Ray Moran of the Memphis 
branch of the Larabee Flour Mills Co. 
visited in Nashville last week at which 
time they called on the flour buyers 
and_ bakers. 


AT GOLF PARTY 

Clem L. Beckenbach, of Patterson & 
Beckenbach, Kansas City, spent a few 
days in Chicago last week. While there 
Mr. Beckenbach attended the golf par- 
ty of the Bakers Club of Chicago on 
Aug. 22. 


IN THE EAST 

J. H. Weaver, secretary and treasurer 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, is calling on business affiliations 
in New York and surrounding territory. 


WEEK WITH BUYERS 

Sam Corkran of the Nashville office of 
the Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas, 
is spending a week with the Mississippi 
flour buyers. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

William F. Ewe, sales manager of the 
durum division of the King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, and Mrs. Ewe, ob- 
served their silver wedding anniversary 
Aug. 20. 


NEW CONNECTION 

O. B. Thompson, well known among 
operative flour millers of the Southwest, 
is representing R. T, Vanderbilt Co., 
Inc., of New York City selling a short- 
ening extender to manufacturers of pre- 
pared flours and to bakers. Mr. and 
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A. J. Palermo 


. seventeen years in office... 





latter part of September. He is a vice 
president and director of the company. 
Mr. Bean was formefly chief of the flour 


division of the Office of Price Admin. 


_ istration. 


A. J. Palermo, John E. Koerner & Co. 
New Orleans, La., recently was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer of the New 
Orleans Flour Association, a position he 
has held for all the 17 years since the 
club was founded. 


Mrs. Thompson are living in Kansas 
City, hoping soon to find a permanent 
residence there. 


CUBAN A CALLER 

Colin Rose, broker, of Havana, Cuba, 
was in Minneapolis this past week call- 
ing upon his mill connections. 


MINNEAPOLIS VISITOR 

R. N. Conners, vice 
charge of sales for the Chase Bag Co, 
Chicago, is in Minneapolis this week, 
and attended the fiftieth 
festivities to be held in honor of W. 
C. Helm of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


president in 


anniversary 


WITH CHICAGO TRADE 

Among outside millers in Chicago last 
week were: M. F. Mulroy, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; E. J. 
Heseman, Igleheart Bros. Evansville, 
Ind; E. W. Morrison, Morrison Milling 
Co., Denton, Texas, and J. H. Weaver, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 


CANADIAN HOLIDAY 

Phil A. Mohler, Pittsburgh represen- 
tative of the Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 
Hutchinson, Kansas, with his family is 
spending a 10-day holiday at Lakewood 
Lodge, Coboconk, Canada. 


HOME ON LEAVE 

Lt. Com. Thruston Morton, 
civilian life was vice president of Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, and 
who a few months ago was elected presi- 
dent of the company, while in the navy; 
arrived home recently for a 10-day fur- 


who in 


lough. 
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Walter H. Mills 





E. E. Klecan 





F. Peavey Heffelfinger 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF THE NEW NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
FORM ORGANIZATION 


Association Will Sponsor Research in 
Marketing, Inform Public About 
Futures Trading 


Cuicaco, Int.—Formation of the Na- 
tional Association of Commodity Ex- 
changes and Allied Trades, Inc., as a 
move toward the assumption by commod- 
ity markets of an effective role in our 
postwar economy, took place in Chicago 
Aug. 30. The announced aim of the asso- 
ciation is “to develop, improve and ex- 
tend commodity futures trading in the 
interests of producers and consumers 
and for the welfare of the American 
people.” 

Maurice Mandeville, who is president 
of the Chicago Mercantile Exchange, was 
elected president of the new National 
Association of Commodity Exchanges; J. 
A. Higgons, Jr., a member of the board 
of managers of the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange, was selected as 
executive vice president of this organ- 
ivation. Also elected were Walter R. 
Scott, secretary of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, as first vice president, 
and Ody H. Lamborn of New York as 
second vice president. Mr. Lamborn is 
president of the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange and the executive di- 
tector of the Sugar Research Founda- 
tion, S. J. Meyers, vice president of 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. of Chicago, 
was chosen secretary and treasurer of 
the association. 

The directors elected are as follows: 
J. 0. McClintock and S. J. Meyers rep- 
resenting the Board of Trade of the City 
of Chicago, E. E. Klecan and W. R. 
Scott representing the Board of Trade 
of Kansas City, Mo; F, Peavey Heffel- 
finger and Walter H. Mills represent- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce of Min- 
neapolis; O. W. Olson and Mr. Mande- 
ville representing the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange; Charles H. Butcher and 
George Hintz representing the New York 
Cocoa Exchange; Ody H. Lamborn and 
John C. Gardner representing the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange; 
Charles B. Crofton and Laurel Duval 
representing the New York Produce Ex- 
change. The above are all charter mem- 
ters of the new National Association 


of Commodity Exchanges and Allied 
Trades. 

The Board of Directors also selected 
the following executive committee: Wal- 
ter H. Mills, vice president of General 
Mills, Inc; Maurice Mandeville, president 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange; George 
Hintz, vice president New York Cocoa 
Exchange; J. O. McClintock, vice presi- 
dent Continental Grain Corp., Inc., and 
S. J. Meyers, vice president Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago. 

Membership in the association is. open 
to boards of trade, chambers of com- 
merce, and other, exchanges upon which 
commodities are dealt in for future de- 
livery and also to other exchanges and 
other persons, firms and associations rep- 
resenting allied trades. 

There will be two classes of member- 
ships: Class A (voting) membership 
open to exchanges, and Class B mem- 
berships for member firms and allied in- 
terests. 

Mr. Mandeville in explaining the func- 
tions of the National Association of 
Commodity Exchanges and Allied Trades 
said: “Our main task is to assemble in 
one place information about futures trad- 
ing, to sponsor research into the place 
of commodity exchanges in marketing 
operations, and to disseminate pertinent 
information to our own members and to 
anyone who is interested. 

“Commodity markets. are an essential 
part of our marketing machinery. We 
must be ready when peace comes to move 
full speed ahead to aid those trades 
and industries which depend upon futures 
trading to eliminate price -risks. 


“The public has little conception of the 
contributions commodity exchanges and 
futures trading have made to the de- 
velopment of civilization. Producers and 
manufacturers should know of the facili- 
ties and services that commodity ex- 
changes offer them to remove virtually 
all the risk from their business. They 
often lack this information. We hope 
to dispel this ignorance, wherever found.” 

Offices of the association are being es- 
tablished in Chicago. 
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NEW ORLEANS FLOUR MEN 
NAME OFFICERS OF CLUB 


The New Orleans 








New Or.eans, La. 
Flour Association has chosen as _ presi- 
dent Roy J. O’Keefe, branch manager at 
New Orleans for Shawnee (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co. He succeeds Charles Voelkel of 
the flour firm of Schwartz & Voelkel 
who had served two terms. 

Other officers are: Emil A. Compagno, 
Schmidt & Compagno, vice president; 
A. J. Palermo, John E. Koerner & Co., 
secretary-treasurer, and P. L. Thomson 
of the firm that bears his name, chairman 
of the board. Other members of the 
board are: J. F. Egan, flour broker; 
R. A, Tonry, J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., and Peter Schmidt, Schmidt & 
Compagno. 

The club, which will not meet again 
until Oct. 9, celebrated its seventeenth 
anniversary with a banquet on Aug. 14. 
Throughout the entire period of its ex- 
istence Mr. Palermo has held the job 
of secretary-treasurer. 





Senate Approves 95% Cotton Loan Rate 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—The Senate has adopted the Bankhead 95% Ioan rate for 
cotton, tying the approval as a rider to the surplus property disposal bill, with no 
change in the text of the amendment as originally introduced. Another amendment 
to the same bill restricts sales of government owned surplus food stocks to full parity 


or the market price, whichever is higher. 


The flour trade was made uneasy by visions 


of the higher loan rate being extended to basic grain crops, pointing out that the ac- 
tion likely will encourage producers to hold back shipments in the hope of getting 


a higher loan. 


* * 


* 


Grains Not Included in Cotton Rise 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Commodity Credit Corp. will shortly announce that 
its sale price on loan cotton will be advanced to 10244% of parity. That agency also 
is estimating total world requirements and probably will add its purchasing power in 


an attempt to boost the cotton price to parity. 


So far there are no indications that 


wheat or corn will follow this move in cotton. 


GUY A. THOMAS NAMED 
COLORADO CHAIRMAN 


ae See 
Chosen Chairman of Board of Directors 
—Fred W. Lake Elected President 
at Stockholders’ Meeting 


Denver, Coro.—Guy A. Thomas was 
of the board of di- 


of the executive 


elected chairman 
rectors and chairman 
committee of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., and Fred W. 


elected president of the company at the 


Lake was 


annual stockholders’ meeting held in 


Denver Aug. 24. All members of the 
board of directors were re-elected. 

Since new ownership took over the 
Colorado 1943, Mr. 


Thomas has been president of the firm 


company in June, 
and Mr. Lake executive vice president. 
In the company’s recent first annual re- 
port under the new management it was 
revealed that the growth of the company 
in production and distribution has been 
rapid in the last year, and that plans 
for a broadening merchandising program 
are already in the advanced stage of 
development. 

Other company officers re-elected were: 
George W. Hopfenbeck, vice president; 
Ralph W. Kelly, treasurer, and D. J. 
McNamara, secretary. Members of the 
board of directors are: Mr. 
Mr. Lake, Mr: Kelly, John Evans and 
James B. Grant, all of Denver, Joseph 
H. King, New York City, and Herbert 
I. Markham, Chicago. 


Thomas, 
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GENERAL MILLS APPOINTS 
HOME SERVICE ASSISTANT 
Minn.—Miss_ Janette 
Kelley, formerly in charge of work in 
the experimental kitchen of Lever 
Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass., has 
been appointed to the newly created po- 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


sition of assistant director-of the home 
service department of General Mills, 
Harry A. Bullis, president, has 
She is returning to Gen- 
eral, Mills where she did valuable pioneer 
work in the development of the com- 
pany’s home service activities. Miss 
Kelley, who will assume her duties on 
Sept. 1, will work with Mrs. Marjorie 
Child Husted, director of the home serv- 
head- 


Ine., 
announced. 


ice department, and make her 
quarters in Minneapolis. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Subsidy uncertainty and 
large unfilled orders, in many cases up to 
the mills’ limits, held sales of flour to 
only 21% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 31% the previous week and 45% 
a year ago. Bakers are not particularly 
interested in the market, despite the sub- 
sidy scare. Most of them apparently are 
booked well ahead and are aware of the 
millers’ tight selling situation. Prices are 
definitely firmer. Millers are in no mood 
to hurry the sale of their salable balance, 
and consequently they have more positive 
price ideas than they had a week ago. 
Running time is slower for the most part, 
since directions are not easy to get. Clears 
are about unchanged. Feed demand for 
clears definitely is softer. 

Quotations Aug. 26: established brands 
of family flour $3.80@3.90, bakers short 
patent $3.20, standard patent $3.15, straight 
grade $3.10, first clears $2.45@2.60, second 
clears and low grade $2.30@2.40. 

* Three mills report domestic business fair, 


8 quiet, 5 slow and 11 dull. 
Oklahoma City: Sales last week fell off 
sharply, averaging one third less than 


Operations remain fair 
and prices are unchanged. Quotations, cwt, 
del. Oklahoma rate points Aug. 26: hard 
wheat short patent $3.90@4.30; soft wheat 
short patent $3.90@4.30, standard patent 
$3.80@4.10, bakers short patent $3.35@3.45, 
bakers standard $3.25@3.35. 

Omaha: Flour trade is extremely dull. 
The percentage of sales is running around 
15 to 30% of capacity and rather a fair 
percentage of the sales is in family brands. 


the previous week. 


Any bakery demand that appears is for 
the stronger. types of flour, but buyers 
are uncertain about world developments 


and their possible effects on markets. Un- 
less there is a decided change in this atti- 
tude, mills expect flour sales to stay on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Uncertainty about 
the future of subsidies also is a deterrent 
to trade. Operating time of mills last 
week 60 to 80% of capacity. The bakery 
trade is reported very good. Quotatiozus 
Aug. 26: family short patents $3.55@3.75, 
standard patents $3.30@3.60, bakery short 
patents $3.30@3.50, high protein clears 
$2.80@3, fancy first clears $2.35@2.60, low 


grade clears $2.20@2.30. 
Wichita: Sales last week ranged from 


Shipping directions 
from 80 to 100%, 
the rate of 75 to 


25 to 90% of capacity. 
on old orders ranged 
and mills operated at 
100% of capacity. 

Hutchinson: While millers and govern- 
ment officials wrestle with the subsidy 
problem flour buyers show indifference and 
bookings are extremely light. Inquiry is 
completely lacking. Shipping directions are 
slow. 

Salina: Millers report 
flour as very inactive. 
are difficult to secure. 

Texas: Buyers continue to show almost 
no interest in making purchases of flour 
for future delivery and sales for nearby 
shipment are no more than 15% or 20% 
of capacity. Specifications are coming in 
fairly well on old contracts and running 
time averages 70% or 80% of capacity. 
Demand for clears is slow and prices are 
somewhat lower. Quotations Aug. 26, cwt: 
extra high patent $3.80@4.05, high patent 
$3.55@3.80, standard bakers under .44% 
ash, 100’s $3.50@3.60, first clears 100’s 
$2.85@3.10, del. TCP or Galveston do- 
mestic rate. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Inquiry is a little more gen- 
eral and has been followed by some book- 
ings, but the total volume has not been 
large. New business reported by spring 
wheat mills last week was around 26% 
of capacity, compared with 41% a week 
earlier, and 85% a year ago. The trade 


the demand for 
Shipping directions 


is in a waiting mood, and millers do not 
anticipate the usual heavy end-of-the-month 


buying. . 
to 


ers regard 


A 


little 


For 


think prices 


some 


reason, 
work 


will 
generally are 10@15c cwt under what mill- 
and any 
attempt to force sales would only result in 
a lowering of bids. 


improvement 


as their minimums, 


is noted 


buyers 
lower, 


seem 
Bids 


in ship- 
ping directions, and the government is or- 


in pro- 


in Sep- 


dering lend-lease purchases forward at a 
lively rate. A marked increase 

duction is, therefore, expected 

tember. 


family flour, enriched $4.40@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 


$3.44, first patent $3.44, 
$3.34, fancy clear 
$3@3.25, second clear 


wheat $3.30@3.54. 
Interior mills, including Duluth: A little 


better 


inquiry 
ings are still light. 


is evident, 


$3.34@3.54, 


first 


$2.70 @ 2.90, 


standard patent 
clear 
whole 


but new book- 
Shipping directions are 


spotted—fair to good with some, poor with 


others. 


All, 


however, 


report 


an 


active 


demand for millfeed, far in excess of pro- 


duction. 


Chicago: 
interest 
is reported, 


more 
buying 


it is thought that many 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Buyers are showing a, 
in flour, 


ter the market 
The few sales being booked are 
carlots, 


reserves, 
chiefly 
with 


2,000 sacks. 
ping directions 


in 


one, 


Some 
is noted. 


but 


little 
little actual 


Most buyers seem to 
be holding off, waiting for some definite 
announcement about the subsidy. 


soon, 


two 


and 


However, 


three 
some sales ranging up to 1,500 and 
improvement 
Some mills re- 


will have to en- 
due to diminishing 


in ship- 


port a slight improvement in family flour 
while others say demand is dull, 
with trade booked ahead for some time. 
Deliveries are fair. 
spring top patent $3.49@3.57, standard pat- 


business, 


ent $3.40@3.47, first clear $3@3.32, 
family flour $4.41; 
patent $3.40@3.57, 95% 


clear $2, 


short 


Quotations Aug. 


26: 


second 
hard winter 
patent $3.20 


@3.47, first clear $2.55@3; soft winter short 


patent $3.40@4.31, 


4.21, first 
St. Louis: 
light. 


might 
rather 


clear $2.85@3.41. 


hard and soft, 


are easier. 


New 


Demand for 
is unusually 
Jobbers report practically 


business 
The only sales reported 
a little buying by those fearing 
be withdrawn. 
scarce. 


is 


standard patent $3.30@ 


extremely 


consist of 


subsidies 
Carlot orders are 


clears, 
slow. 


both 
Prices 


no 


new business. Quotations Aug. 26: soft wheat 


bakers 
3.51, first clear 
bakers patent 


$3.46 @ 3.56, 


$3.52, 
straight and 95% 


patent $3.36@3.56, 
$2.95 @3.15; 


hard 


straight $3.53@ 
wheat 


family short patent 


$3.21@3.31, 


first clear $2.91@3.11; spring wheat bakers 


patent $3.46@3.66, 
Cleveland: 


nant. 


mediate shipment. 
who have not contracted up to 


bers 


New flour business 
The only buying evident 
Both bakers and job- 
the 


straight $3.36@3.56. 
stag- 
im- 


is 


is for 


present time, are waiting for lower prices. 


Shipping directions 


on old 


contracts 


are 


very good. Quotations Aug. 26: spring 
first patent $3.60@3.70, standard patent 
$3.50@3.60, first clear $3.35@3.50; hard win- 
ter short patent $3.60@3.74, 95% patent 
$3.45 @3.60, first clear $3.10@3.34; soft win- 
ter short patent $4.17@4.35, straight $3.40 
@3.55, first clear $3.05@3.25. 


Buffalo: 


EASTERN STATES 


Demand for flour 


is moderate 


and actual sales are light and very spotty. 


The 


rapidly 


changing 


war 


picture 


has 


something to do with the slowness of many 
requirements. 


to 
ping 


pleasing to mills. 
Foreign 


firm. 


figure on 
directions are better which 
Spring clears 
is 
cwt, 


future 


trade 


Quotations Aug. 26, 


first 
first 


$3.75, 95% 


patent 
clear $3.30; 
patent $3.65; Soft winter short 


$3.80, 


standard 


light. 


cottons: 
patent 


Ship- 


is very 
are very 


spring 
$3.70, 


hard winter short patent 


patent $3.75, first clear $3.25. 


New York: 
branches of the flour business, 
variety 


stimulated by a 


as 


alterations 


ceilings, 


purchases varying 


the possible 
it, 

followed 

from a 


in 
has 


removal 


Activity 


and 


up 


is 


its 


of the 
the adjustment of 
interest by 
car or two to 


evident 
The trade, 
such 


in all 


of rumors, 


subsidy, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


moderate-sized lots. Large bakers are also 
fair takers at good prices, and the volume 
for the market is comparable to the regu- 
lar monthly pre-subsidy. business. . Prices 
are very firm. On spring high glutens they 
are generally at ceilings, with some mills 
quoting above them and, therefore, unable 
to sell. Standards are likewise steady, 
while a number of mills have either with- 
drawn on clears or are holding them equal 
to or above standard ‘patents. Kansas 
high glutens are generally off the mar- 
ket and some mills have advanced their 
standards and have no clears to offer. 
Texas high glutens are quoted around 
the $3.65 figure, but are arousing no in- 
terest. Some southwestern mills have wired 
to withdraw all prices on bakers flour. 
Cake flours are freely offered from the east, 
with a fair business in both them and 
Pacific coast flours. 

Quotations Aug. 26: spring high glutens 
$3.85@3.95, standard patents $3.47@3.65, 
clears $3.30@3.60; southwestern short pat- 
ents $3.63@3.75, standard patents $3.53@ 
3.65, clears $3@3.30; soft winter straights 
Pennsylvania, $3.35 @ 3.45, Pacific coast 
$3.66 @3.71. 

Boston; Dullness in the flour market con- 
tinues throughout the New England area. 
Buyers display a total lack of interest 
in adding to present bookings. Mill agents 
do not anticipate the same volume of pre- 
subsidy buying as in previous months, be- 
cause the trade for the most. part is cov- 
ered ahead for a comfortable period. Cur- 
rent sales are limited to minimum carlots 
to 80-day buyers and for fill-in needs. Since 
there are few prospects for heavy sales, mills 
holding quotations firmly and agents’ atten- 
tion is centered instead on securing shipping 
directions on old contracts. With the pass- 
ing of the unusually hot weather, it is ex- 
pected that bread sales will improve, there- 
by accelerating shipping directions. Family 
flour sales also are lagging, but some im- 
provement is anticipated in the near fu- 
ture. Quotations Aug. 26: spring high glu- 
ten $3.85@3.90, short patent $3.77@3.83, 
standard patent $3.67@3.73, first clears $3.37 
@3.42; southwestern short patent $3.73@ 
3.78, standard patent $3.63@3.68; Texas 
short patent $3.77@3.83, standard patent 
$3.67@3.73; soft winter patent $3.82@3.95, 
straights $3.57@3.67, clears $3.37@3.47. 

Philadelphia; Inquiries are few and far 
between and there is little in the situation 
to justify the hope that there will be any 
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show little or no disposition to shade prices 


in order to stimulate sales: Most 
are well bought ahead and under the above 
conditions. -it .appears likely that a lig. 
less condition, with most lines decideq), 
lagging, will continue in this drea at least 
until after Labor Day. Consumption at 
that time may show some improvement 
and should be accompanied by some pick-up 
in shipping directions, which have pee, 
dragging for some time past. Some talk 
has arisen concerning the dropping of sip. 
sidies and the raising of ceilings, but this 
appears to be doubtful as it would 
doubt increase bread prices. Quotations 
Aug. 26, cwt, in sacks: spring wheat short 


bakers 


patent $3.75@3.80, standard patent $3.65@ 
3.70, first spring clear $3.30@3.40; harq 
winter short patent $3.55@3.60, 95% $3.4; 
@3.50; soft winter straight, nearby $3.9; 
@ 3.35. 


Pittsburgh: The flour market is the slow. 
est of the entire year. Everyone is await- 
ing with interest the September subsidy, 
War news is adding to the uncertainty o 
buyers. Cooler weather last week aided 
bakery product sales. High protein fioyr 
prices are firm. Hard, soft and spring 
wheat prices are weak and well below eejj. 
ings. Quotations Aug. 26, carlots, cyt, 
Pittsburgh rate points, cottons: hard win. 
ter bakers short patent $3.65@3.80, straight 
$3.55@3.70, high gluten $3.88@3.90, first 
clear $3.10@3.25; spring wheat bakers short 
patent $3.70@3.80, standard $3.60@3,70, 
high gluten straight $3.90, first clear $3.35 


@3.50; soft winter bakers cake flour $4.50 
@4.60, intermediate $3.78@3.92, straight 
$3.58@3.69, Pacific coast $3.65@3.73. 
THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: The market remains un- 
changed. Northern spring wheat flours are 
still selling at ceiling prices. The best 


sales are in southwestern hard wheat flour. 
Midwestern and Pacific Coast types remain 


unchanged in price. Bread, cake, cracker 
and macaroni production continues good. 
Shipping directions are good. Quotations 


Aug. 26: spring wheat family patent $3.64, 
first -patent $3.44, standard patent $3.34, 
fancy clear $3.25@3.30, first clear $3.25, 


second clear $3.15; hard winter family pat- 
ent $3.75, bakers short patent $3.45 @3.60, 
first clear $2.90@3.10, soft wheat short pat- 
ent $4.25@4.45, straight $3.90@4.15, first 
clear $3.55@3.70. 

Nashville: New business is reported rath- 














appreciable early improvement in the de- er quiet; even the usual day-to-day sales 
mand. Mills are not anxious sellers and of a car or so of flour are light. Offer 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 

Mi poli Chi Kansas City Seattle Duluth 

Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 23 148% 147% 154% 154 148% 147% 144 144 152% 152% 
Aug. 24 149 148 155% 154% 149% 148 144 144 152% 152\ 
Aug. 25 148% - 147% 155% 153% 149 147% 144 144 153% 1524 
Aug. 26 149% 147% 155% 154 149% 148% 144 144 153% 1524 

Aug. 27 148% 147% 155% 154% 149% 148% Esiv'p sa ea 153% 152 
r CORN. cr —— 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 

Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 23 ty es Sied a Rats sates saree si 70% 67% 69% 68% 

Aug. 24 71 67% 68% 68 
Aug. 25 70% 67% 68 66% 
Aug. 26 69% 66% 67% 65% 
Aug. 27 69% 67 67% 64% 
¢c YE Cc FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 

Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Chicago 

Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 23 107% 106% 106 105% 310 310 310 ee 114% 111% 
Aug. 24 107% 106% 105% 105% 310 310 310 114% 111% 
Aug. 25 106% 105% 105% 104% 310 310 310 114% 110% 
Aug. 26 107% 105% 105% 104% 310 310 310 114% 110% 
Aug. 27 108% 106% 105% 105% 310 310 310 114% 111% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prempt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffal 
Spring bran .........+5. $....@40.40 §$.... A ren eee Cetsaees: Go.. GAN 
Hard winter bran ...... .... @ 40.40 s@ vee 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 wee ok 
Soft winter bran ....... vee us ss $4.9 > Be 6 es eat saee, irk SHE pis» » Gage 
Standard middlings* --@40.40 ....@37.75 ....@.... 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Flour middlingst ........ -@40.40 ....@87.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
ROG GOR oo cse cece ecwacs oo ee 40.40 .... 087.76 ....@..:. - -@39.47 @A155 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashville 
Spring bran .........++- $....@.... $....@45.34 $....@46.17 $....@42.99 $....@..-. 
Hard winter bran ...... yee re «eee @45.34 ose @46.17 - @42.99 eee DMeses 
Soft winter bran ........ a = oo Pe des ere, fare .ohenes 43.30@44.30 
Standard middlings* 6, wwe - -@45.34 «+++ @46.17 -@42.99, ....@..- 
Flour middlingst ....... dees .-@45.34 ++. @46.17 -»@42.99 \48.30@44.30 
Read GOS cee rw ches -@. -@45.34 «eee @46.17 -@42.99 oe 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ........ $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $...-@33.00 
qWinnipeg ...... ....@28.00 +++ + @29.00 ceec@ woee 


*Brown shorts. Gray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 

















a A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), 


Chicago Minneapolis 

Spring first patent .......... $3.49@ 3.57 $....@ 3.44 $.... 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.40@ .3.47 sooo @ 3.34 6 
Spring first clear ....... ° 3.00@ 3.32 3.00@ 3.25 
Hard winter short patent 3.40@ 3.57 ey 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.20@ 3.47 oewtg Oe haw on 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.55@ 3.00 ee, ee 2.46 
Soft winter short patent 3.40@ 4.31 re ee on 
Soft winter’ straight ........ 3.30@ 4.31 wo Pe 
Soft winter first clear ...... 2.85@ 3.41 at oe 
Rye flour, white ............ 2.80@ 3.24 3.04@ 3.14 é 
eye . oar, Gark |)... ics... 2.69@ 2.79 2.77@ 2.79 o i 
NE GE rere «++» @ 3.76 ooeoe@ 3.62 so 

Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— 
Family patent Cy ce 4.18 8.556 cei a See 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ....@....- Montana ....... 
py Yt. aCe Beara ee © 8 Rees levee 


*Includes near-by straights. 


$280-1b cottons. 


99HOH9HO88 


E99 


packed in 100 Ibs. 
Kansas City 


-@ 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
St. Louls Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashville 
$3.46@ 3.66 $....@ 3.80 $3.85@ 3.95 $....@.... $3.75@ 3.80 $3.77@ 3.83 $3.60@ 3.70 $....@-+ 
3.36@ 3.56 -+++@ 3.70 3.47@ 3.65 Sye LN 3.65@ 3.70 3.67@ 3.73 3.50@ 3.60 vee Gi 
ea eee --@ 3.30 3.30@ 3.60 ye DP owse 3.30@ 3.40 3.37@ 3.42 3.35@ 3.50 oes Gees 
----@ 3.52 --@ 3.75 3.63@ 3.75 ee Pe 3.55@ 3.60 3.73@ 3.78 3.60@ 3.74 vee e@ or 
3.21 3.31 ~-++@ 3.65 8.53@ 3.65 Ber Pee 3.45@ 3.50 3.63@ 3.68 3.45@ 3.60 a 
2.91@ 3.11 0 Diesen 3.00@ 3.30 Se Se rie Sern or ee 3.10@ 3.34 vere Deve 
3.36@ 3.56 1 @ 3:75 es rk io Oa ee: at 8.82@ 3.95 4.17@ 4.35 1  @Ae 
3.35@ 3.51 See 3.35@ 3.71 et See *3.25@ 3.35 3,57@ 3.67 3.40@ 3.55 ee ee 
2.95@ 3.15 --@ 3,25 er Pere ws tS ae er: De ey: 3.37@ 3.47 3.05@ 3.25 4.50@ 4.69 
.iee@ 3.50 --@ 3.35 3.00@ 3.25 ee fee 3.05@ 3.20 ....@.... 2.90@ 3.20 ee oe 
~1++@ 3.00 --@ -2.90 thy Ours i Pow eee Os eee -@. 2.70@ 2.95 ‘ @ 
: .@ 3.99 -2+-@ 3.88 3.88@ 3.93 eek See «.@ 4.03 ye we Peye poe @es 
Seattle San Francisc Toronto **Wiunipeg Toronto ** Winnipe? 
Sic Qs. 5 EB. cer Guess Spring top patent]...$....@6.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ ............ 9.42 
3.53 -@ Spring second patent{ ....@4.40 w+ + @ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst .... 5.50 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 eb Geass 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


**In cottons, 


Fort William basis. 


tSecond-hand jutes. 198-Ib jutes 
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middle western mills are not so 
as recently due to their taking 
Some buyers ap- 


ings — 
tifu 
len end -lease business. 
ar to be waiting to see if the subsidy 
ie ht not be replaced on soft wheat. Out- 
an io shipments. vary from slow to fairly 
pi put are almost entirely against old 


good, 


ontracts. Flour prices are unchanged. 
Quotations Aug. 26: soft wheat bakers and 
ey $3.70, high patent $4.78, extra pro- 


tent $4.85, soft wheat short patent 
mily $5.05@5.15, standard patent $4.95 
(amy fraight $4.70@4.85, clear $4.50@4.65. 


@ 5.05, 
PACIFIC COAST 

Flour markets remain very quiet. 
booked ahead and are 
inventories and commit- 
Mills with a good 
operating at near 
basis car- 


seattle: 
uae are well 
inclined to keep 
ments on the low side. 
pack-log of orders are 
Quotations Aug. 26, 


vapacity. 
be 2% f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma: family patent 
50's, cwt $4.12, bakery pastry 100’s, cwt 


plue stem 100's, cwt $3.13, Montana 


9 
See wheat 100’s, cwt $3.53. 

land: Numerous inquiries were re- 
ae at the close of last week for soft 
wheat flour from Missouri River points and 
Chicago. Sales were at a low figure, $3.08 
for the river points and $3.21 for Chi- 
cago, This figures out on the basis of 
wheat at $1.43 bu, but wheat cannot be 
pought within 3c of that figure. Mills are 
very secretive about the business, but ad- 


mit that some bookings were made. Do- 
mestic trade continues very quiet, with all 
erinding on old orders, but mak- 


ills 
rs few new bookings. Some difficulty 
is being experienced by interior mills in 


obtaining cars to move flour. No new gov 
ernment bookings are reported. : 

Quotations Aug. 26, f.0.b. mill, 100’s_ cot- 
tons: all Montana $3.67, high gluten $3.63, 
blue stem topping $3.47, cake $3.85, pastry 
pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 


whole wheat $3.48, graham 


100% 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The domestic spring 
wheat flour market shows no change. Con- 
sumption is above normal and Canadian 
millers take care of buyers’ requirements as 
these arise. Neither is there any change 
in the export situation. Mills are exceed- 
ingly busy with orders already booked, 
which will keep their capacities fully em- 
ployed until the end of November. New 
buying is light. Prices are stabilized. Quo- 
tations Aug. 26: top patent springs, do- 
mestic $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, 
in cotton bags, mixed cars, Toronto-Mon- 
treal freight basis. GR flour for export is 
quoted at $9.42 per 280 lbs, seaboard. 

Offerings of winter wheat flour are being 
freely made and the biscuit trade and 
pastry bakers are getting all they require. 
Pacific coast markets have also bought 
fair quantities. This demand, however, is 
not sufficient to absorb all offerings and 


these mills are anxious for export  busi- 
ness. The West Indies will take shipments 
of this flour, but additional outlets are 
needed. The price is at the ceiling. Quo- 
tations Aug. 26: $5.50 bbl, in used bags, 
Montreal freights. 

Farmers have sold substantial quanti- 
ties of winter wheat and mills are well 
supplied. The problem soon will be to 
dispose of all the grain offered. Sales 


being made are mostly at the ceiling, which 
is $1.12@1.14 bu, at country shipping points 
in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: No indications of export busi- 
ness in flour are evident but domestic de- 
mand continues good, and mills are booked 


up into November. Quotations Aug. 26: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 


boundary $5.30, cottons; seconds $4.80; sec- 
ond patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: The general flour situation in 
this territory remains steady. Hard wheat 
flour for domestic demands is still in tight 
position, due to the extra heavy demands 
being made on western mills by the allied 


governments, but the soft wheat flour pic- 
ture is much improved. Export business 
remains out of the question, due to the 


inability of exporters to secure either the 
four or steamship space. In the domestic 
trade the big bakers are still buying freely, 
but store sales remain on a low plane. 
Prices are firm. Quotations Aug. 26, cash car 
basis, 98's cottons: first patents $5.40, bak- 


ers or second patents $5.40 and Vitamin 
B $4,90. 

More supplies of soft wheat flour are 
moving to the coast from Ontario mills, 


with promises of an increased supply later 
on. Prices are firm at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 








_ Minneapolis: Mills report a brisk inquiry 
for mixed cars for prompt shipment. No 
rraight cars of any one class are to be 
ound on the open market. Large users 
are ready to contract at eeilings for ship- 
bree, throughout the year. It is rumored 
pon =e company has made limited sales 
man shipment, but confirmation of 
tina lacking. As long as demand con- 
er S to absorb every pound available for 
be ke ee Mibers say there would 
jec ; 

here $3776, n their selling ahead. Ceiling 
ig OMiahoma City: Demand- for 
ar a with supplies limited. 

eee” Quotations, burlap bags, car- 
ree southern deliveries: bran, mill 
deliver| Shorts $1.90@1.95 cwt; for northern 
ele es: bran, mill run and shorts $1.85 


millfeeds 
Prices are 
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Wichita: The supply is insufficient to 
fully satisfy the demand. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, are $36.50 for all millfeeds. 


Hutchinson: Demand keen; trend ‘firm; 
supply inadequate; $36.60@37.50. for. bran, 
mill run, gray shorts (Kansas, City basis). 


Salina: Demand is excéptionally “good, 
with the supply inadequate. Bran . and 
shorts are selling at ceiling Ievels. 


Fort Worth: Supply inadequate; the situ- 
ation is as tight as ever, with practically 
no carlot. offerings. Production .is going 
in mixed cars with flour. Wheat bran 
$43.20, gray shorts $43.20, in mixed cars, 
del. TCP or group 3. 

Cleveland: The millfeed situation in this 
territory is tighter than ever. Mills are 
unable to supply the demand. Spring bran, 


hard winter bran, standard middlings, flour 
middlings and red dog are all quoted at 
$42.99 ton. 

Buffalo: There is little or no change 


While the output 


in the general situation. 
still in 


is somewhat greater, demand is 
millfeeds $41.55, 


excess of supplies, All 
straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 
New York: Supply tight; $46.06. 


Boston: Demand remains active and sup- 
plies scarce. Mill production was some- 
what lighter last week and offerings to 
regular trade channels consisted largely of 
mixed lots. Resellers still experience dif- 
ficulty in securing millfeeds. They look 
with anticipation to reports that the CCC 
allocation of wheat for feed will be sub- 
stantially increased in September. Prices 
are firmly at ceilings. Spring bran, midds., 
mixed feed, red dog $46.17. 


Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 
firm; supply small; bran std., pure spring, 
hard winter, soft winter, midds, std., flour 
and red dog, all $45.34. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand continues 
greater than the supply. Oats.and free 
wheat are coming in more satisfactorily. 
Both are quoted lower. When obtainable 
ceilings of $44.10@44.60 eagerly paid for 
the scant offerings of millfeeds. Cold 
weather is reviving crops parched by the 
long hot spell of two weeks ago. 


Nashville: Demand still exceeds offerings. 
Pastures are in fair condition, due to rains 
a few weeks ago, but feed is still scarce. 
Both bran and shorts are at the ceilings of 
$43.30@44.30 ton. 


Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50. 

Portland: Quotations: mill run, bran, 
shorts, midds., $36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed business continues ac- 


tive especially to the west coast, with mills 
sold well into 1945. Mills are operating to 
capacity, seven days a week. Quotations 
(unchanged): red bran and mill run, blend- 
ed, white and midds., all $36.30, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden.:: Denver prices (ceiling): 
red bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds., all $38 ton, ceiling. California 
prices (ceiling): red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds., all $42.08, car- 
lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., with Los 
Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 


Los Angeles: Supply very limited; Kan- 
sas bran $47.50. 


Toronto-Montreal; Millis are still selling 
practically all they produce in domestic 
markets and there is no surplus; in fact, 
middlings are altogether inadequate, but 
production of the latter is smaller than in 
peace-time years. Ceiling prices prevail. 
Quotations: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, bags included,, Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand remains very good. 
Practically all supplies are wanted for 
movement to eastern Canada. Sales in 
western Canada are very small. Quota- 
tions: bran $28, shorts $29, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: The trend is steady... There is 
little change in the situation in this terri- 
tory, with seemingly ample supplies on 
hand to take care of current needs, al- 
though western mills show no inclination 
to entertain forward bookings. Demand 
holds steady, with prices unchanged. Cash 
car quotations: bran $29.89, shorts $30.80, 
midds. $33.80. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: A 
few large buyers were in the market last 
week, but they only partially covered their 
needs. Sales of three to five cars each 
were reported, which is an improvement 
over the customary carlot purchases. The 
trade is not satisfied with price levels 
and competition is keen, with the going 
market possibly 10@15c cwt under mill 
asking prices. Pure white rye flour $3.04@ 
3.14 cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
pure medium $2.94@3.04, pure dark $2.77@ 
2.79. 


Portland: Quotations: pure dark rye 
$3.51, medium dark $3.62, Wisconsin pure 
straight $3.95, Wisconsin white patent $4.11. 


St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. Sales 
are slow, but shipping instructions are im- 
proved. Pure white $3.50, medium $3.40, 
dark $3, rye meal $3.25. 

Pittsburgh: Rye sales are very dull. In- 
quiry and interest in quotations are in- 
creasing. Flour men think some buying 
interest may soon develop in rye. Fancy 
white $3.18@3.23, medium grade $3.08@ 
3.13. 


Philadelphia: The market for flour was 
spotty and irregular last week with some 
strength developing, which caused prices 
to rise to an outside figure of $3.25 tem- 


porarily, Demand, -however, is _ limited, 
with buyers cautious and an easier. tone 
has again developed. Net changes for 
the week are minor. Offerings, while only 
moderate, are fully ample for, requirements. 
White patent $3.05@3.20. 


Cleveland: Some small sales of rye flour 
were made last week. More inquiries de- 
veloped on the recent advance. The trade 
in general looks for lower prices. Rye 
flour, white $2.90@3.20, dark $2.70@2.95. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; in cwt cottons; white $3.35; 
medium $3.25; dark $2.90. 

New York: Rye flour sales are in mod- 
erate volume at the lower end of the price 
range. Pure white patents $3@3:25. 


Chicago: Very little business in rye flour 
is reported. Buyers are showing little in- 
terest. Directions are fair. White patent 
rye $2.80@3.24, medium $2.70@3.11, dark 
$2.69@ 2.79. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 

















mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 
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Toronto- Montreal: 
getting out export 


Cereal mills are busy 
orders for oatmeal. 
Domestic consumption is at a low point. 
Prices are at ceiling levels. Quotations: 
rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, 
oatmeal $3.85, in 98's, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 
Winnipeg: 
in poor demand. 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
Supplies are light. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats, 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, 98- 
lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Aug. 28 at $5.25 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
packages $2.59 case, 48-oz packages $2.82. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Aug. 25, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter-, 

minals ...... 24,380 1,589 15,376 5,707 

Private terminals ° 6 25 3 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








BOURNE 0054.09 0 24,380 1,589 15,401 5,710 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 15,343 ry: 204 50 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

IE oka 8. an 8 11,011 36 181 
Churchill ....... 1,878 
Prince Rupert 1,209 e's 
WHORE, Us cas ees 408 

ORR nit vw hs 54,228 
=OOl > OBO. = ass 87,609 





Receipts during week— 











Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 7,961 72 «2,827 1,112 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ro |) ers 389 10 6 

SOURIS 5 sikke es 8,350 72 2,887 1,118 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

po: ee ee 9,803 73 1,446 1,343 

| Serre ee 27 3 50 14 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OER: CIV. os. cas 220 8 62 
i) See 10,049 76 1,505 1,418 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, to Aug. 25, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 25,960 247 8,844 3,435 

All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- : 

ey is LR ee 1,404 in 117 76 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, to Aug. 25, 1944 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 27,439 222 6,418 3,409 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OPM... GEV... 5. -6.5,.06:0 516 iw 60 258 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed- to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, ‘in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
5 12 


1 26 
Five mills 38,734 34,611 32,089 *14,042 


*Four mills. 





Millfeed Receipts and Ship t 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 








week ending Aug. 26, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis .. eer +--+ 19,560 17,730 
Kansas ‘City. .; 250 900 3,325 5,100 
Philadelphia .. 140 140 se ele 
Milwaukee ~¥ ° 30 3,900 4,560 

Flaxseed Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Aug. 26, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis .. 852 2,616 233 530 416 100 
Duluth ...... 94 273 9 «. 428 316 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
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SUPERINTENDENT WITH PROVEN 
ability and experienced all types of wheat, 
desires position. Address 6891, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SALES-OFFICE MANAGER — Ten years’ 
experience flour-cereals, well acquainted 
Metropolitan bakers, jobbers, grocers, Ad- 
dress 6907, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





HEAD MILLER, WITH KNOWLEDGE 
considerably above average and ability to 
prove it, open for permanent employment; 
now in Minneapolis; skilled in reflowing, 
maintenance, close yields, low ash flours, 
feeds, etc. Address 6900, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders, Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MACHINERY WANTED — USED FLOUR 
mill, capacity 180 tons per month of 25 
days, eight hours’ each. Submit full 
specifications, location, price, illustrations. 
Address 6913, The Northwestern Miller, 
23 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y 





GOVERNOR THYE TO ADDRESS 
DIST. 4 MILLERS’ MEETING 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Gov. Edward 
J. Thye of Minnesota and A. M. Marsh, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., will be the principal speakers at 
the fall meeting of District 4, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, to be held 
here Sept. 23. 

Governor Thye will discuss postwar 
planning for industry and labor and Mr. 
Marsh will discuss probable advance- 
ments in milling machinery design and 
construction in the postwar period. 

A luncheon will precede the meeting 
which will be held at Hotel Nicollet. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








CHAS. PFIZER EARNINGS REPORTED 
New York, N. Y.~—Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., manufacturing chemist, reports net 
earnings for the six months ended June 
30 of $1,128,981, compared with $828,798 
during the 1943 period. Sales for the 
first half of 1944 amounted to $12,400,- 
857, a gain of nearly 52% over the pre- 
ceding year. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INDIANA ELEVATOR BURNS 








CrAwForDsvILLE, Inp.—The Linnsburg 
Grain Company’s feed and grain elevator 
plant located six miles east of -here, 
was destroyed by fire recently. Loss 
was estimated at more than $35,000, Ap- 
proximately 10,000 bus of grain were de- 
stroyed. 
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75% OF TOTAL CORN 
CROP FROM HYBRIDS 


52,000,000 Acres in Corn Belt This Year 
—Other Regions Show Large 
Acreage Increases 


Wasnineton, D. C.—Approximately 
75% of the total production of corn in 
the United States in 1944 will be that 
grown from hybrid seed, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics estimates. Near- 
ly 57,000,000 acres, or 57% of the total 
corn acreage, were planted to hybrid seed 
last spring. Of this total, nearly 52,000,- 
000 acres of hybrid are in the main corn 
belt which represents about 92% of the 
total hybrid corn acreage in the United 
States. Since this is the area of higher 
yields per acre, it follows that about 
three fourths of the production will be 
from hybrid seed. 

In parts of the central corn belt, hy- 
brids have been accepted so completely 
that open-pollinated seed corn now is 
a novelty. The non-hybrid acreage in 
this area is virtually confined to the fields 
in which parent stock for hybrid seed 
production is propagated. 

Equal in importance, perhaps, with the 
increased acreage desired under wartime 
conditions, hybrids are contributing to 
the stepped-up production of corn de- 
manded by the emergency. Hybrid corn, 
it is estimated, produces about 20% 
larger yield than do _ open-pollinated 
varieties under identical conditions. 

Hybrids occupy 99% of the corn 
acreage in Iowa, 97% in Indiana, 96% 
in Illinois, and 94% in Ohio. Portions 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, South 
Dakota, and Nebraska immediately ad- 
jacent to those states also grow 95 or 
more percent hybrids. Covering an ad- 
jacent area in these latter states and ex- 
tending into parts of Michigan, Kansas 
and Kentucky, is a band in which 80% 
or more of the corn acreage is in hy- 
brids. This area has widened and in- 
tensified recently, particularly to the 
northward as newly adapted and silage 
hybrids have been developed. 

Wheneyer adapted hybrids are avail- 
able their use has been intensified. Scat- 
tered areas, as in Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, in irrigated sections of Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, and the Pacific Coast states 
have expanded the use of hybrid seed. 
Adapted crosses are appearing in con- 
siderable volume in Middle Atlantic and 
central southern states to the westward, 
also in Florida. Some headway also is 
shown in adapting and adopting hybrids 
in other southern and western states. 
Individual states in which half or more 
of the corn acreage in 1944 was planted 
with hybrid seed, in rank by percentages, 
include Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, _ Ohio, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Michigan, New Jersey, Idaho, 
Maryland, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Oregon 
and Massachusetts. Five of these, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Oregon, and Massachusetts are addi- 
tions to a similar list for 1943. 
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SERIES OF ELEVATOR FIRES 

Totevo, Oxnso.—Several fires in Ohio 
and Indiana were experienced recently. 
Damage estimated at $30,000 resulted on 
Aug. 22 when fire razed the 25,000-bu 
elevator at Horton, Ohio, owned by the 
Logan Farm Bureau Co-Operative As- 
sociation. The elevator held 4,000 bus 
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of wheat, 3,000 bus of oats, 2,200 bus 
of soybeans, and commercial feeds at 
the time of the blaze. 

Loss of $15,000 was reported Aug. 16 
when the Ridgeway (Ohio) grain ele- 
vator’ was struck by lightning and 
burned. Feed, seeds, minerals, corn 
oats, and equipment were destroyed. 

Fire on July 17 destroyed 200 tons of 
baled alfalfa hay owned by Saunders 
Mills, Inc., near Latty, Ohio, with loss 
of more than $3,500. 

In Columbia City, Ind., fire gutted a 
150-ft. elevating and distributing tower 
of the Farmers Mill and Elevator Co. 
on July 20, with loss estimated at $30,- 
000. All cleaning and elevating equip- 
ment in the central tower was destroyed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS’ OUTING PLANNED 
PumapitpH1A, Pa.—Activities at the 
annual outing of the Bakers’ Club of 
Philadelphia to be held at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa., Sept. 15 to 17, will 
be under the direction of E. P. Coats, 
president of the club, assisted by C. H. 
Bollinger, who is chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. A. N. Eckardt 
is captain of the golf team, which will 
compete with teams from New York, 
Baltimore and western Pennsylvania. 
The golf tournament will be all day 
Sept. 16 and will be followed by a ban- 
quet in the evening. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STEIN, HALL & CO. CHANGES 
New York, N. Y.—Edwin Stein, 
executive vice president of Stein, Hall 
& Co., Inc., has been elected president 
He is a grandson of 











of the company. 
the founder, and succeeds Frank Gris- 
wold Hall, who recently died. Morris 
S. Rosenthal succeeds Mr. Stein as 
executive vice president, Arthur L. 
Strasser has been made chairman of the 
board, and Dr. Alexander Frieden, tech- 
nical director has been elected a vice 
president. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW MANAGER APPOINTED 

NaAsHvILLe, TeEnn.—Bibb Gambill, for- 
merly manager of the Chattanooga, 
Tenn., branch of Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, is the new manager of the 
Snell Milling Co., Nashville. Adam Lillie, 
president of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
K. D. Smith, head of the feed depart- 
ment, and Bill Johnson, superintendent 
of the Louisville feed mill, visited in 
Nashville last week with the Snell Mill- 
ing Co., a subsidiary of the Louisville 





mill. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
GENERAL MILLS’ DIVIDEND 
MINNEAPOLIS, Mtnn.—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable Oct. 1, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business Sept. 8, 1944. This is the 20th 
General Mills 





consecutive dividend on 
5% preferred stock. 





Bakers Fear Subsidy 








(Continued from page 10.) 

for the ceiling value of finished products. 

Possibly the simplest way to  sub- 
sidize bread would be to set up a scale 
of flour costs per pound of bread repre- 
senting the difference between current 
flour ceilings and any parity ceiling on 
flour. Bakers then might be paid this 


difference based on the number of 
pounds of bread produced per month. 
To bakers who bought flour below the 
ceiling probably the government would 
want to make a corresponding reduction 
in subsidy payments. 

While it sounds simple, probably as 
many “bugs” would turn up as in the 
flour subsidy. Many bakers have not 
had to pay ceiling prices for flour so 
the flour ceilings are not representative 
of their current costs. Then there is the 
matter of formula differences, overbake 
and cripples which would have to be ad- 
justed, and the accounting problems 
would be monstrous in comparison with 
the present ones. 
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TIBOR A. ROZSA TO JOIN 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 


Torexa, Kansas.—Tibor A. Rozsa, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Topeka, has resigned 
to join the engineering staff of Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. The change 
of positions will become effective Sept. 
1. He has been with the Ismert-Hincke 
organization since 1942, having been 
transferred from the parent company, 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Mr. Rozsa received his formal educa- 





Tibor A. Rozsa 


tion in the Technical University of Bu- 
dapest, Hungary, and was graduated in 
1928 with the professional degree of 
mechanical engineer. Upon completing 
his university training, he was employed 
by the Hungarian Agricultural Machine 
Works in its flour milling machinery de- 
partment. In 1931 Mr. Rozsa came to 
the United States on a Jeremiah Smith 
Foundation fellowship and traveled for 
two years, visiting the various milling 
centers in this country and in Canada. 
At the time he was to return to Hun- 
gary, Hitler had come into power and 
Mr. Rozsa decided to stay in this coun- 
try. He took some graduate work in 
milling under Dr. C. O. Swanson at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Early in 1936 Mr. Rozsa joined the 
Rodney Milling Co. staff, doing en- 
gineering and flour milling work. He 
had a major part in increasing the com- 
pany’s capacity from 4,200 to 6,400 sacks 
daily. 

In his new position, he will have 
charge of flour mill engineering for 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 








August 30, 1944 


Large Canadian Wheat 
Acreage Estimates 


. Held Too Optimistic 


A. W. Erickson, private crop expert, 
after an inspection tour in the westerp 
provinces of Canada, expresses the opin- 
ion that the acreage of wheat in the 
dominion is not as large this year 4; 
estimated by the Canadian government. 
Mr. Erickson places the acreage in the 
three prairie provinces at 20,500,000, 
against the official estimate of 23,000,009, 

Harvesting is being rushed on account 
of saw fly activity in the southern parts 
of the Canadian belt, Mr. Erickson says, 
the grain being cut down by swathers s 
fast as possible. If these swaths can 
be picked up without much rain falling 
on them, this early cutting will mean 
a fine quality grain, much like grain 
cut on the green order with binders, 
Mr. Erickson says. He believes the re- 
cent estimates of 500,000,000 bus, which 
are based on the large acreage estimates, 
are too optimistic. 

The movement of Canadian wheat to 
market, as in the United States, is en- 
tirely dependent upon the number of 
cars available. In some areas, the ele- 
vators have been relieved of much wheat 
and in the drouth areas this empty space 
will not be filled. Based on seed require- 
ments, some feeding and a smaller acre- 
age than first indicated, Mr. Erickson 
believes the provinces this year will do 


well to get 350,000,000 bus of wheat 


over the wagon scales into commercial 


channels. This would, of course, mean 
a production of over 400,000,000 bus. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


ST. LOUIS MILLERS’ OUTING 
FEATURES GOLF TOURNAMENT 
Str. Lovis, Mo.—The summer outing of 

the St. Louis Millers Club was held at 

the Sunset Country Club Aug. 22 

A large attendance was on_ hand, 

with the majority of persons taking 

part in the golf tournament. In the 
blind bogey, prizes were carried off by 

J. R. Mulroy, H. R. Diercks and Ben 

Sehulein. The low score on par three 

holes was made by George K. Whyte, 

P. S. Forthman and A. Abraham. The 

blind five holes poker hand was won by 

Ralph Taylor, C. B. Barron and George 

Kelley. Following dinner, the names of 

Van Hodges, Don B. Walker, George 

L. Kelley, Frank Boch and Frank Mar- 

tin were put on the roster as new mem- 

bers. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
DR. C. A. ELVEHJEM PROMOTED 


Mapison, Wis.—Dr. Conrad A. Elve- 
hjem, nationally known authority on 
vitamin and nutrition research work, has 
been appointed head of the University 
of Wisconsin’s biochemistry department 
to succeed Prof. Edwin B. Hart, who 
retired July 1 as head of the depart- 
ment, although continuing his research 
and teaching in biochemistry. Dr. Elve- 
hjem, a former student of Professor 
Hart, was awarded the $1,000 American 
Institute of Nutrition award for his re- 
search in finding the place of nicotinic 
acid in treatment of pellagra. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE--—— 
PROTEIN LOWER THAN YEAR AGO 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The average Pro 

tein of 1,448 cars of wheat tested a 

Kansas City during the week ending 

Aug. 24 was 11.61%, compared with 

11.62% on 2,249 cars a week ago and 

12.82% on 783 cars a year ago. 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ dais cepacits, 5,000 Barrels. New Ulm, Minn. 















—_—- 


T F A T A B | EF Every purchaser of these fine country 
milled flours has definite high expecta- 


tions in mind. We merely reassure those 
purchasers that these expectations are 


OVENSPRING ———_ 
BIG VALUE THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 














KING’S FLOURS “SUPERFLOUR” 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


* “BUFFALO” 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE ‘ 
FLOUR than any other state Tops m Bakery Flours 


in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’”’ THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


* * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY PEA Oe WICHITA, KANSAS 















Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . : long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


r sik Wiiibie CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 














Soe BAKERY CONSULTANTS * FLOUR BROKERS 
Your old specifications do not apply . 


this year. That we all know. Patterson g Rechentach 


Good results can be obtained. 
At Your Service 








Ask for Particulars DWIGHT BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


ee 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 
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Cauadas Oldest 











e 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 


aud Largest Millers HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


+e 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” 


London a 


















COATSWORTH & COOPER 












BRANDS ure 

Flour Cereals Grain and 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” “OGILVIE OATS” Feeds 
Exporters 


“GLENORA” “WHEAT HEARTS” 
“FAMOUS” “OGILVIE 
“BUFFALO” '  BLENDIES” 





TORONTO, CANADA 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS TOMUNTO i. CANADA 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Oanadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











COMPANY, LIMITED 





HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


a aac itn os “BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
VIE, MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED Cable Address: LAKESIDE 





“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 


—— 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 


























— — 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Wout Saag Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





CABLE = cobee 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi | WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 
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Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
‘< 93 
Regal * 
“Fleur de Lis” wil 
° th. 
“National” * 
“Daily Bread” Kai 
“Citadel” An « 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years We 
S—"=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >? , 
d Whi 
~ JUTE - | ~ JUTE J . 
$ JUTE COTTON Cal 
BAG - BAGS 
COTTON IN CANADA COTTON Sp 
E ia ’ 4 
I ‘ ha Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited . * TheJ. 
oa Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC ie 
+ ‘i &. 
Since 1057 GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Led. | I ™ 
- Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
e “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
JUMES hichardson Eg SONS Cable Address: ‘Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA ( 
ee RS Rae Oe — os 
Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters Canadian Hard Spring CEREAL CUTTERS 
WINNIPEG + CANADA 4 Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER ee poner yowhavngl candy ie Se Egy 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® ate oy, Meta ee Cowes L8. KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 









































Se 


CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON Se (a ELLY) FS ea TORONTO, CANADA 












PURITY cage ie OO STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST <+ BATTLE - MAITLAND + — HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 






An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 











PROMPT *» ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








ee . 
Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 


Whitewater, Kansas 
ete 





a 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


a 
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The Festive G. Hopper 


The grasshopper is an orthopterous in- 
sect of the Gryllus vulgaris \species, de- 
scendant of the great grasshopper known 
We be- 
lieve we hazard nothing in saying that 


in England as the viridissimus. 


“the subject of our sketch” is everything 
that its horrid appellation indicates—a 
bug with so much Greek and Latin in 
its name cannot be anything but horrid. 
And yet we are told that the @ryllus 
vulgaris is a mere plaything in compari- 
with its English ancestor, 


son great 


viridissimus. The latter can destroy an 
80-acre field while the former is getting 
up an appetite. 

We had intended presenting in this 
issue a life-size photograph, or grasso- 
type, of Gryllus, but upon reflection we 
have concluded that it would be a use- 
less expense, as most of our readers are 
already familiar with his general cast of 
countenance. It will be noticed that this 


grassating, or grass-eating, individual 
has four joints to each foot—a sort of 
leg quartet—each joint being as long as 
Theodore Tilton’s 


when he assembles in joint convention, 


hair. Consequently, 


every precinct is sure to be represented. 
No proxies are allowed, and Gryllus is 
therefore never admitted unless he comes 
himself. 

Although his wings are transparent, 
we have never heard anybody accuse him 
of being “too thin.” When his wings are 
opened out for business they take up 
as much room as a woman’s hat at a 
theater; but when not in active use they 
are folded longitudinally like a Japanese 
fan. G@ryllus possesses a very fine head, 
the features being about as expressive 
as a Chinese nut-cracker; his nose is of 
the aquiline order, with an independent 
respiratory apparatus, which is used as 
a sort of weather barometer. His teeth 
are well developed and very sharp; each 
grasshopper carries a bottle of Sozodont 
in his side pocket, and owing to- their 
excellent preservation he is rarely called 
upon to secede from one of his molars; 
his jaws know nothing of the joys of 
tooth-ache, and there isn’t a Gryllus in 
Kansas or a viridissimus in England that 
can look a dentist square in the face 
without blushing. 

These insect-cannibals are very regular 
in their habits, only eating one meal a 
day, commencing at 4 a.m. and continu- 
ing until the same hour on the following 
morning. Their principal article of diet 
is Arrhsnatheriwm avenaceum, which in 
vulgar parlance means “grass.” If the 
grass crop happens to be a little short, 
they can easily accommodate themselves 
to the situation by eating corn, and when 
they tackle a field of growing maize, 
the owner also grows amazed and de- 
mands the appointment of a receiver in 
bankruptcy. 

The above are some of the peculiarities 
of the grasshoppers as seen on a farm, 
where they can be studied with much 
profit—to everybody except the farmer. 
In the city, where the grasshoppers have 
pre-empted the front yards and amuse 
themselves by turning hand-springs, run- 
ning foot-races and playing croquet, the 
scene is entirely different, and the @ryl- 
luses and young viridissimi show to 
much better advantage.—From The Com- 
monwealth, Topeka, Aug. 12, 
187 4. 
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Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 








LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








Bi. &: FRAT T 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eust 
T ORONT O, CANADA 
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“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. 


SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL 


ENGINEERING 
MUTUAL INSUR- 


ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 


AND ENGINEERING DATA 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO 


ARE OFFERED 
THE MILLING 


AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


MADISON STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OF COURSE 


er is your best friend and you should 
tell her everything. 

Betty Co-ed (age 16),—Yes, I know, 
Aunty, but mother’s so innocent that I 
haven’t the heart to do it. 

¥ ¥ 
THE EASY WAY 

Visitor.—You take life pretty easily 
here, don’t you? 

Sentry.—Yeah, about one good shot 
usually does the work. 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETTI’S”’ 


RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 








= 








LUCKY 


GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 


Uniform High Quality 


- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











¥ ¥ 
GUIDING BEACON 

Hairy Customer.—Hair cut, singe, 
shampoo, moustache trimmed and beard 
clipped, and-er where can I put this 
cigar? 

Barber.—Would you mind keeping it 
in your mouth, sir? It'll be sort of a 
landmark. 

¥ ¥ 
WHAT Is IT? 

“Waiter !” 

“es, sir.” 

“What is this?” 

“It’s your soup, sir.” 

“Yes, but what kind of soup?” 

“It’s bean soup,” said the waiter with 
dignity. 

“I’m not asking you what it’s been; 
I’m asking what it is now.” 

¥ ¥ 
PARTICULAR 

First Diner—What do 
take after meals? 

Second Diner.—Oh, sometimes a derby, 
but most usually a Homburg. 


you usually 


v ¥ 

Minister—Now, MacGregor, why don’t 

you think of your sweet wife at home 
when you long for a drink? 

When the thirst 
is on me, I’m devoid of fear. 


Mac.—No good, sir. 
¥ ¥ 
NO GOOD 
“What’s the date today?” 
“IT don’t know.” 
“Take a look at that newspaper.” 
“It’s no use. It’s yesterday’s paper.” 
—New Orleans Naval Station Pelican. 
¥ ¥ 
HEN PECKED 
Wife.—Every 
girl, you forget you’re married. 


time you see a pretty 


dear. 
Nothing brings home the fact with so 
much force. 


Husband,—You’re wrong, my 


¥ ¥ 
REAL FUN 

“My grandfather was a poor, hard- 
working clockmaker. When he died a 
few years ago he left his estate, which 
consisted of 200 clocks, to my father.” 

“How interesting,” she said. “If must 
have been real fun winding up _ his 
estate.” 












Aunt Mary.—But, darling, your moth- 









we DOUGH STABILITY 


- WisDow 


I> “GLUTEN 


Pra M 


A new development 
which greatly ey. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” oy 
giving dough extra punches. |f 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


‘NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





ay 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 


J 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
' Emphatically Independent 





— 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





ee 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOU 


Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,”’ Thornton Hough 
Cheshire 


LONDON-—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grarns,”’ Glasgow 








M. STANNARD E. A, GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘“‘Dorrzacu,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 





19 Waterloo St. : 


Cable Address: ‘“MaRvVEL,"’ Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DirLoma,'’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PuiuiP,” Dundee 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL a ; LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 
Cable Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,’”’ London o easy ey Street COW bed DUBLIN BELFAST 
WILLIAM MORRISON & SON ee ee 
J. M. & C. M. HAMM CRAWFORD & LAW D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
FORMERLY FLOUR IMPORTERS Ft W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Alkers,’’ London. 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


GLASGOW 


C0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


70 Robertson Street 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Oable Address: ‘““GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. OHICAGO 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJ.OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK. 

















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave, NEW YORK OITY 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


840S0.UnionAvenue OHIOCAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: ““CzNTURY” 


-FLOUR 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sano Francisco 











Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 















MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


We are 


buyers of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 











NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 











Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Mw. me 





Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























are enriched 
with vitamins 
and miner- 
als —if you 
‘specify 

















* 
and Stamps 


FLOUR MILLS 
MICHIGAN 


Buy War Bonds 


THE HENKEL 
DETROIT, 



















The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita’’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member_Millers’ National Federation 











‘“*RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











PAGE’S 
FLOURS 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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Now- buy N-RICHMENT-A 


out of Local Stocks 


without Red Tape in Purchasing 


Prien of flour enrichment are greatly simpli- 
fied for the miller by the use of N-Richment-A 
concentrates — now available in several types to 
meet specific needs. 

He can depend upon N-Richment-A for accu- 
racy to formula, stability, uniform fineness and 
free-flowing qualities. Formulated by men who 
know flour, N-Richment-A concentrates are pro- 
duced under the same scientific controls as Agene 
and Novadelox. 

Large inventories of concentrate do not have 


to be carried in stock at a mill, as shipments of 


N-Richment-A can be made promptly from local 
distribution points. No applications for allocation 
are required. 

The miller who wishes to take advantage of 
the vitamin and mineral values already present 
in his flour can select the type of N-Richment-A 
whose formula most effectively raises his flour 
to standard requirements. 

Technical information in regard to the use of 
the various types of N-Rich- 
ment-A will be furnished on 


request. 





5 


Battlefront « « This village is in America 


. .. not Czechoslovakia. Thus its men are alive and 
free. Its women are not hounded through the coun- 
tryside. Its children have not recoiled in panic from 
the bark of executioners’ rifles. 

Don’t be deceived ...this is a battlefront. 

In silent, cold fury the people of this village have 
pledged that no Gestapo fist shall rattle the doors of 
these homes, no tyrant slap his hatred on the school 
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blackboard, no pagan hand padlock the church door. 

All our lives touch this tiny portion of America, 
the good land. On a thousand fronts, the fight to 
save it goes on. At General Mills, 8500 of us shoulder 
the job of transforming the harvest of our rich fields 
into good food. Our laboratories and plants probe 
tirelessly into secrets of nutrition. 

On this battlefront, too, the ground we gain helps 
maintain a free and healthy America. 
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